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Art. I. 4 Six Months Tour *, &c. concluded. See Review 
for February. 


HE ornaments of a country are generally found in pro- 

portion to the ftate of its cultivation, We tind monu- 
ments of art, indeed, in the midft of defarts; particularly the 
ruins of religious houfes ; but the fequeftered wildnels of thofe 
fituations had peculiar purpofes to anfwer, It was there that 
folitary fuperftition retired to the aufterities of religion; and it 
was there too that hypocrify withdrew for the privacy of in- 
dulgence. “Lhe great objeéts of our anceftors, with regard to 
the fituation of their manfion-houfes, feem to have been plenty 
and fecurity. We frequently fee their remains on the borders 
of low and marfhy grounds, furrounded with deep moats or 
morailes. In thefe fituations it is certain that neither health 
nor elegance were confulted; but their hardy habits of life 
made them unfolicitous about the diftinctions of air; and the 
fimplicity of their manners confined their tafte within the 
{phere of conveniency. That {pot feemed moft defirable which 
would fooneft fatten their flocks and herds; and that houfe 
they efteemed the beft which would mof effectually anfwer the 
purpofes of hofpitality. 

But, with improvements in cultivation, we have made im- 
provements in tafte ; and rural elegance is now one of the di- 
ttinguifhing ornaments of our country. The Author of the Six 
Months Tour has, therefore, very properly and agreeably 
united the account of thefe improvements ; and, at the fame 
time that the internal ceconomy of the earth forms the bafis of 
his work, its external ornaments ferve to embellifh it. Of the 








* Since our former article, we have obferved that the name of the 
Author of this work is affixed to the advertifement: of the book, viz. 
“arthur Young, Hig;.of North Mims, Herts. 
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latter we fhall give a few extracts, for which we are perfuaded 
we fhall have the thanks of our Readers. 
WENTWORTH-CASTLE, 

¢ Wentworth-caftle is more famous for the beautics of the 
ornamented environs, than for that of the houfe, though the 
front is fuperior to many. The water and the woods adjoin- 
ing, are fketched with great tafte. The firft extends through 
the park in a meandring courfe, and wherever it is viewed, the 
terminations are no where feen, having every where the effec 
of areal and beautiful river; the groves of caks fill up the 
bends of the ftream in the moft elegant manner. Here ad- 
vancing thick to the very banks of the water; there appearing 
ata diftance, breaking away to a few fcattered trees in fome 
fpots, and in others joining their branches into the moft folemn 
brownnefs. The water, in many places, is feen from the 
houfe between the trees of feveral fcattered clumps moft pic- 
turefquely ; in others, it is quite loft behind hills, and breaks 
every where upon the view in a ftile that cannot be too much 
admired. 

‘ The fhrubbery that adjoins the houfe is difpofed with the 
utmoft elegance ; the waving flopes dotted with firs, pines, &c. 
are exceffively pretty, and the temple is fixed at fo beautiful 
afpot, as to command the fweet land{cape of the park, and 
the rich profpect of adjacent country, which rifes in a bold 
manner, and prefents an admirable view of cultivated hills. 

¢‘ Winding up the hill among the plantations and woods, 
which are laid out in an agreeable tafte, we came to the bowl- 
ing green, which is thickly encompailed with evergreens ; retired 
and beautiful with a very light and pretty Chinefe temple on 
one fide of it; and from thence crofs a dark walk catching a 
moft beautiful view of a bank of diftant wood. The next ob- 
ject is a ftatue of Ceres in a retired fpot, the arcade appear- 
ing with a good effect, and through the three divifions of it, 
the diftant profpect is feen very finely. The lawn which leads 
up to the caftle is elegant, there is a clump of firs on one fide 
of it, through which the diftant profpect is feen ; and the above 
mentioned ftatue of Ceres, caught in the hollow of a dark 
grove, with the moft picturefque elegance, and is one among 
the few inftances of ftatues being employed in gardens with real 
tafte. From the platform of grafs within the caftle walls (in 
the center of which is a ftatue of the late earl who built it) 
over the battlements, you behold a furprizing profpect on which 
ever fide you look; but the’ view which pleafes me belt, is 
that oppofite the entrance, where you look down upon a valley 
which is extenfive, finely bounded by rifing cultivated hills, 
and very complete in being commanded at a fingle lovk not- 
withitanding its vaft variety, 
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¢ Within the menagery at the bottom of the park, is a moft 
pleafing fhrubbery extremely fequeftered, cool, fhady, and 
avrecably contrafted to that by the houfe from which fo much 
dittant profpeét is beheld ; the latter is what may be called 
fine, but the former is pleaiingly agreeable. We proceeded 
through the menavery (which is pretty well ftocked with phea- 
fants, &c.) to the bottom of tne fhrubbery, where is an alcove 
in a fequeftered fituation ; in front of it the body of a large 
oak is feen at the end of a walk ina pleafing ftile; but on ap- 
proaching it, three more are caught in the fame manners 
which from wniformity in fuch merely rural and natural objects 
difpleafes at the very firft fight. This fhrubbery, or rather plan- 
taticn, is fpread over two iine flopes, the valley between which 
is a long winding hollow dale, exquifitely beautiful ; the banks 
are thickly covered with great numbers of very fine oaks, whofe 
noble branches, in fome places, almoft join over the grafs lawn, 
which winds through this elegant valley ; at the upper end is 
a Gothic temple, over a little grot, which forms an arch, and 
together have a moft pleafing effect; on a near view, this 
temple is found a light, airy, and elegant building. Behind 
it is a water fweetly /ituated ; furrounded by hanging wood in 
a beautiful manner, an ifland in it prettily planted; and the 
bank on the left fide rifing elegantly from the watef, and fcat- 
tered with fine oaks. From the feat of the river God (the 
ftream by the by is too {mall to be fanétified) the view into the 
park is pretty, congenial with the fpot, and the temple caught 
in proper ftile. 

‘ Before I leave this very agreeable place, iet me remark to 
you, that in no great houfe which I have feen, havel met with 
more agreeable treatment, from all who fhow the feveral parts 
generally feen by ftrangers, nor will you perhaps eftecem it 
wrong to hint, that lady Strafford retired from ber apartment 
for us to view it; I mention this as an inftance of general and 
undiftinguifhing politenefs, a ftrikir.g contraft to that unpopular 
and affected dignity in which fome great people think proper 
to cloud their houfes—fuch is the neceflity of gaining trckets— 
of being acquainted with the family—of giving notice before- 
hand of your intention ; all which is terribly inconvenient to a 
traveller,’ 

WENTWORTH-HOUSE. 

€ The park and environs of Wentworth-houfe, are, if any 
thing, more noble than the edifice itfelf; for which way foever 
you approach, very magnificent woods, fpreading waters, and 
elegant tenples break upon the eye at every angle. But there 
Is fo great a variety in the points of view, that it is impoffible 
to lead you a regular tour of the whole without manifeft con- 
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fufien ; I fhall therefore take the parts diftinGtly, and fo pafs 
from one to the other. 

« Many of the objects are viewed to the ereateft advantage 
by taking the principal entrance fiom Rotheram ; this approach, 
his lordfhip is at prefent laying out ; much of the road, &c. is 
done, and when compleated it will be a continued landfcape, 
as beautiful as can be conceived. At the very entrance of the 
park, the profpect is delicious; in front you look full upon a 
noble range of hills, dales, 1: kes and woods, the houfe magni- 
ficently fituated in the center of the whole. The eye natu- 
rally falls into the valley before you, through which the water 
winds in a noble ftile ; on the oppciite fide is a vat {weep of 
ifing flopes, finely feattered with 1 trees, up to the houfe, which 
is here feen diftinctly, and ftands in the point of grandeur from 
whence it feems to command all the furrounding country. The 
woods ftretching away above, below, and to the right and left 
with inconceivable magnificence ; from the pyramid on one 
fide, which rifes from the bofom of a great wood, quite around 
to your left hand, where they join one of above an hundred 
acres hanging on the fide of a vaft hill, and forming alto- 
gether an ‘amphitheatrical profpect, the beauties of which are 
much eafier imagined than defcribed. In one place the rutftic 
temple crowns the point of a waving hill, and in another the 
Tonic one appears with a lightnefs that decorates the furrounding 
groves.— lhe fituation of the houfe is no where better feen 
than from this point, for, in fome places near, it feems to ftand 
too low; but the contrary is manifeft from hence, for the front- 
{weep of country forms the flope of a gradually rifing hill, in 
the middle of which is the houfe; up to it is a fine bold rife; 
if it was on the higheft of the ground, all the magnificence ws 
the plantations which ftretch away beyond it would be loft, 
and thofe on each fide take the appearance of right lines, fliffly 
pointing tothe edifice. But this remark is almoft general, for 
I fearce knowa fituation in which the principal building fhould 
be on the higheft ground. 

¢ Defcending from hence towards the wood beneath you, 
hanging towards the valley, and through which the road leads, 
before it enters, another view breaks upon the eye, which ema 
not but delight it. Firft, the water windins g through the valley 
in a very beautiful manner ; ; on the other { ide a “Soo flope rifing 
to the ruftic temple, moft elegantly backed with a dark {prea d= 
ing wood. ‘othe right a vaft range of plantations, covering 
a whole fweep of hill, and near the fummit the pyramid rating 
its bold bead from a dark boiom of farrounding wood. 1 he 
effect truly great !_—In the center of the \ iow, in a gradua 
opening among the hills, appears the houfe; the fituation won- 
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derfully elegant. Turning a little to the left, feveral woods, 
which from other points are feen diftingt, here appear to join, 
and form a vaft body of noble oaks, rifing from the very edge 
of the water to the {ummit of the hills on 1 the left of the houfe. 
The Ionic temple at the end moft happily placed, in a fpot 
from whence it throws an elegance over every land{cape.’ 

Would it be imagined, after this prodigality of epithets, and 
Jaboured luxury of defcription, that Wentworth-houfe is vilely 
and abfurdly fituated in a bleak, clayey country, with a hill 
before the principal front, that cuts off every profpect ? 

The country atcout MIDDLETON. 

¢ Advancing towards Middleton, from the hill before you 
defcend to the village, the moft glorious profpecét opens to 
the view that imagination can picture ; you look down upon 
the left over a noble extenfive valley interfected with hedges 
and 2 few walls into fweet inclofures, which being quite 
below the point of view are feen diftind, though almoft 
numberlefs ; the fcattered trees, the houfes, villages, &c. &c. or- 
nament the fcene, in a manner too elegant to admit of de- 
{cription. Beneath your feet, at the bottom of a vaft pre- 
cipice, rolls the Ivees, which breaks into noble fheets of 
water, and throws a magnificence over the fcene that is 
ereatly ftriking ; another river winding through the vale, falls 
into the mafter of its waters and its name. ‘logethber they ex- 
hibit no lefs than twenty-two fheets of water fcattered over 
the plain in the moft exquifite manner; the trembling re- 
fiection of the fun-beams from fo many fpots in fuch a range of 
beauty, has an effect aftonifhingly fine: Elegant beyond ail 
imagination ! 

‘After you leave Middleton, the eye of the traveller is again 
feafted with the moft luxuriant beauties that inanimate nature 
can exhibit. ‘Ihe vales to the letc are exquifitely pleafing ; 
in fome places the road hangs over the Tees on the brink 
of wild precipices; in others “the river winds fiom it. The 
plain is about a mile and an half broad, and furrounded 
with mountains, fo that the picture is every where complete 
and bounded; the ferpentine courfe of the Tees is amazingly 
fine; it bends into noble fheets of water quite acrofs the 
valley ; and feems to call for the proud burthen of {well- 
ing fails to finifh fo complete a fcene. 

© Nothing can be more pleafing than the numerous inclofu 
on the banks of the river, cloathed with the frefhe% verdure, 
and cut by hedges full of clumps of wood, and {cattered with 
ftrageling trees; the villages enliven every part of the fcene. 
From the hills aroaind this paradife, the (port of nature in her 
gayeft mood, innumerable cafcades pour down the rocky clefts, 
aid render every ipet elegantly romantic. 
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¢ Purfuing your track through this delicious region, you 
crofs fome wild moors, which contrait the pictures you have 
beheld, and render thofe that follow more pecultarly beautiful, 
After pafling Newbigil, you come to a fpot called Dirt Pit, 
one of the moft exquilite bird’s eye landfcapes in the world : ig 
is a fimall, deep, fequeftered vale; containing a few inclofures 
of a charming verdure, finely contraited by the blacknets of 
the furrounding mountains. Upon the whole, it is one of 
thofe fcenes one would imagine rather the fport of fancy 
than the work of nature. 

¢ Leaving this enchanting region, we crofied a very dif- 
ferent country, partaking much more of the terrible iub- 
lime, than the pleafing and beautiful: here you mde through 
rapid ftreams, ftruggle along the fides of rocks, crofs bleak 
mountains, and ride up the channel of torrents as the only 
fure road over bogs; liftening to the 1oar of the water. fal), 
which you begin to think tremendous.———-—- Upon arriving at 


on) 
‘ 


the banks of the Tees, where it pours down the rock, tiecps 
of wood prevent your feeing it, but the roar is prodigious, 
Making ule of our hands as well as feet, and deicending almott 
Jike a parrot, we crawled from rock to rock, and reached from 
bough to bough, till we got to the bottom under this noble fall. 
Noble indeed! for the whole river (no trifling one) divided 
by one rock, into two vaft torrents, pours down a perpendicular 
precipice of near tourfcore feet; the deluging force of the 
water throws up fuch a foam and iniily rain, that the fun never 
fhines without a large and brilliant rainbow appearing. The 
whole fcene is glorivufly romantic, for on every fide it is wailed 
in with pendent rocks an hundred fect high; here projecting in 
bold and threatening clifis, and there covered with hanging 
woods, whofe only nourifhment one would imagine arofe from 
the defcending rain. ‘The icene is truly fublime. 

* Leaving this tremendous fcene, I difmifled the guide; and 
attempting to penetrate further among the mountains loft my 
way, ib pailing a ftrageling wood; a circumitance which would 
not have proved agrecable, had | not accidentally blundered on 
a f{pot, which thoroughly repaid us for all the anxiety of taking 
a wrong rozd. We had not traverfed many miles over the 
moors, before a moft enchanting landfcape, as if dropt from 
heaven in the midf& of this wild defart, at once blefied our 
eyes. In afcending a very fteep rocky hill, we were obliged to 
alicht and lead our horfes; nor was it without fome dificulty 
that we broke through a fhrubby ftcep of thorns, briars, 
and other underwood; but when it was effected, we found 
ourfelves at the brink of a precipice with a fudden and un- 
expecied view before our eyes, of a fcene more enticingly 
pieaflug than fancy can paint. Would to heaven I could 
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unite in one fketch the chearfulnefs of Zuccarelli with the 
gloomy terrors of Pouffin, the glowing brilliancy of Claud, with 
the romantic wildnefs Salvator Rofa. Even with fuch powers 
it would be dificult to fketch the view which at once broke up- 
on our ravifhed eyes. 

‘ Incircled by a round of black mountains, we beheld a val- 
ley which from its peculiar beauty, one would have taken for 
the favourite fpot of nature, a fample of terreftrial paradife. 
Half way up the hills in front many rugged and bold pro- 
jeling rocks difcovered their bare points among thick woods 
which hung almoft perpendicularly over a deep precipice. Jn 
the dark bofom of thefe rocky fhades a cafcade glittering in the 
fun, pours as if from a “a So of the rock, and at its foot 
forms an irregular bafon prettily tufted with wood, from 
whence it flows in a calm tranquil ftream around this fmall, 
but beautiful vale, Jofing itfelf among rocks in a moft romantic 
manner, Within the banks of this elyfian ftream, the ground 
is moft fweetly varied in waving flopes and dales, forming five 
or fix grafs inclofures of a verdure beautiful as painting can 
exprefs, Several fpreading trees fcattered about the edges of 
thefe gentle hills have a moft charming effect in letting the 
grecn flopes i‘lumined by the fun, be feen through their 
branches; one might almoft call it, the clear obfcure of 
nature, 

‘ A cottage, and a couple of hay ftacks under the fhade cf a 
clump of oaks, fituated in one of the little dales of this elegant 
valiey, gave an air of chearfulnefs to the fcene extremly 
pleating. It was upon the whole a moft elegant landicape, 
fo {weetly proportioned, that the eye commanded every object 
with eafe and pleafure, and fo glowing with native brillicncy, 
that the gilding of reality here exceeded even the powers of 
imagination.’ 

All this is very fine, but the painting is certainly too much 
in the ftyle of John Buncle. The fame volume, the f.cond, 
contains an account of Studley-park ; but we have no inclina- 
tion to lead our Readers to a fcene, 

*€ Where each tree’s water’d with a — tear.” 
HutritsWar 

© Returning to Penrith, our next ‘cian was to Hu'ls 
Water, a very fine lake, about fix miles from that town: the 
approach to it is very beautiful; the moft advantageous way of 
feeing it is to take she road up Du: rmanlot Hill, for you riie up 
a very beautiful planted hill, and fee nothing of tie wate; till 
vou gain the fummit, when ‘the view is uncommonly beautiful. 
You look down at once upon one fheet of the lake, which 

appears prodigioufly fine. It is ano blong water, cut by iflc dS, 
three miles long, and a mile and half broad in fome place. ia 
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others a mile. It is inclofed within an amphitheatre of hills, ig 
front at the end of the reach, projecting down to the water 
edge, but retiring from it on each fide, fo as to leave a {pace of 
cultivated inclofures between the feet and the lake. The 
hedges that divide them are fcattered with trees; and the 
fields of both grafs and corn, waving in beautiful flopes 
from the water, interfected by hedges, in the moft piCturefque 
manner. 

‘Upon the right, 2 bold fwelling hill of turf rifes with a fine 
air of ‘grandeur . Another view from off this hill is on to a 
mountain’s fide, which prefents to the eye a fwelling flope of 
pets and over it Saddleback rifes in a noble ftile. 

¢ Another view from this hill is down upon a beautiful vale 
of cultivated inclofures; Mr. Hailel’s houfe at Delmaine, in 
one part, almoft encompatied with a plantation; here you 
likewife catch fome meanders of the river through the trees, 
and hear the roar of 2 water-fall. This hill is itielf a very fine 
obje st viewed every w2y, but the fimplicity of its effect is de- 
ftroy ed, by being cut by a double fripe of Scotch firs acrofs it, 
which varies the colour of the verdu: e, and confequently beeaks 
the unity of the view. 

‘ Another peint of view from which this part of the lake is 
feen to good advantage, is from off Soulby Fell; you look 
down upon the water, which fp reads very finely to the view, 
bounded to the right by the lilis, which rife from the very 
water ; at the other, by Dunms inlot Hill; in fr ont, by a fine 
range of inclolures, ip moft beautifully to the view, and the 
anne?’ s edge fkirted | ces, in. a mot picturefque manner. 

‘ Direéting vour courfe under the lake, and landi ing at Swarth 
Fell, the next bufine!s fhould be to mount its height. The 
Jake winds at your feet like . | noble river; the op, -ofite banks 
— inclofures, exquilitely fringed with trecs; and fome 
Jittie narrow flips, like prom ontaries, jet into it with the moft 
piGianclgn effect imaginable peer at the fame time hear the 
noife of a water-fall beneath, fo unfeen, 

¢ ‘Taking boat again, and failing with the courfe of the lake, 
you turn with its bend, and come into a very fine theet of 
water, which appears like a lake of itfelf. It is under Howtown 
and Hawlhine Fell. The environs here are \ ery {triking 3 cul- 
tivated inclefures on one fide, crowned wu ith the tops of hills ; 
and on the oth er, a Ww oody craggy bill down to the very water 3 
edve, The enc fine. 


‘ Next you double Hawling Pei, and come again into a 
new fheet of water, under Martindale Fell, erneal is a prodi- 
O1OUS in e hill of a bold, abrupt form; and between that and 
Howlin g “Fell, a little rifing wave of cultivated ‘bee 
skirted a trees; the ficlds of the fineft verdure, and the 
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piturefque appearance of the whole moft exquifitely pleafing. 
Iris a moft Ccelicious fpot, within an amphitheatre of rugged 
hilis. 

‘ Following the bend of the water under New Crag, the 
views are more romantic than in any part hithertofeen. New 
Crag, to the right, rears a bold, abrupt head, in a ftile 
truly fublime ; and pafling it a little, the ——. thore i is very 
noble. Martindale ‘Fell rifes fteep from the water’s edee, and 
refents a bold wall of mountain, really acious, in front, 
the hills are craggy, broken, and irregular in fhape (not 
height) like thofe of Kefwick; they p: oject fo boldly to the 
very water, that the outlet or wind of the water is fhut by 
them from the eye. It feems inclofed by a fhore of tleep 
hills and craggs. From hence to the end of the lake, which 
there is (prinkled by three or four fmall iflands, the views are 
in the fame ftile, very wild and romantic. It is an exceedingly 
nleafing entertainment to fail about this fine lake, which is 
nineteen miles round, and prefents to the eye feveral very fine 
fheets of water ; me abounds, for another amufement, with 
noble filh; pike to 30lb. perch to 61b. trout to 6lb. befides 
many other forts. “Che water is of a moft beautiful colour, 
and admirably tranfparent.’ 

A view of WINANDER MERE, 

‘ This famous lake is ten miles weft of Kendal; by much 
the longeft water of the kind in England. It is fifteen miles 
long, and from two miles to half a mile broad. It gives gentle 
bends, fo as to prefent to the eye feveral noble fheets of 
water; and is in many places beautifully {cattered with iflands ; 
the fhores are nobly varied, confifting in fome places of fine 
ridges of hills, in others of cragcy rocks; in fome of waving 
inclofures, and in others of the fineft hanging woods; {everal 
villages and one market town are fituated on its banks, and a 
ferry croffes it to another; there is fome bufinefs carried on 
upon it, fo that it is not uncommon to fee barges with {pread- 
ing fails: all thefe circumftances give it a very chearful ap- 
pearance, at the fame time that they add to its beauty.— 

‘The point en which you fland is the fide of a large ridge of 
hills that form the eaftern boundaries of the lake, and the 
ituation high enough to Jook down upon all the objects ; a cir- 
cumitance of great importance, van which painting cannot 
imitate: in landfcapes, you are either on a level with the 
onjects, or look up to them; the painter cannot give the 
ceclivity at your fect, which Icfiens the objects as much in the 
erpe ndicular line as in his horizontal one. 

‘ You look down upon a noble winding valley of about 
twelve miles long, every where inclofed with grounds which 
pie in avery bold and various manner; in fome ‘places bulging 
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into mountains, abrupt, wild, and cultivated; in others, 
breaking into rocks, craggy, pointed, and irregular; here, 
rifing into hil!s covered with the nobleft woods, prefenting g 
cloomy brownnefs of fhade, almoft from the clouds to the re. 
ficction of the trees in the limpid water they fo beautifully 
{kire; there, waving in glorious flopes of cultivated inclofures, 
adorned in the fweeteft manner with every object that can give 
varicty to art, or clegance to nature; trees, woods, villaces, 
houfes, farms, fcattered with picturefque confufion, and way. 
ing to the eye inthe mott romantic landfcapes that nature can 
exhibit. 

‘This valley, fo beautifully iuclofed, is floated by the lake, 
which foreads forth to the right and left in one vaft but irregular 
expanfe of tranfparent water. A more noble object can hardly 
be imagined. its immediate fhore is traced in every variety of 
tine that fancy can imagine, fometimes contracting the lake 
into the appearance of a noble winding river ; at others retiring 
from it, and opening large fwelling bays, as if for navies to 
anchor in; promontories ipread with woods, or fcattered with 
trees and inclofures, projecting into the water in the mof 
piclurefque ftile imaginable 5 rocky points breaking the fhore, 
and rearing their bold heads above the water. In a word, 
a variety that amazes the beholder. 

¢ But what finifhes the fcene with an elegance too delicious 
to be imagined, is, this beautiful fheet of water being dotted 
with no le{s than ten iflands, diitinctly commanded by the eye; 
all of the moft bewitching beauty. The large’one prefents 
a waving various line, which rifes from the water in the 
mo{t picturefque inequalities of furface; high land in one 
place, low in another; clumps of trees in this fpot, fcattered 
ones in that ; adorned by a farm-houfe on the water’s edge, and 
backed with a little wood, vying in fimple elegance with 
Boromean pataces ; fome of the fmaller ifles rifing from the lake 
like Jittle hills of wood, fome only fcattered with trees, and 
others of grafs of the fineft verdure ; a more beautiful variety no 
where to be feen. , 

¢‘ Strain your imagination tocommand the idea of fo noble an 
expanfe of water thus glorioufly environed; fpotted with 
iflands more beautiful than would have iffued from the pencil of 
the happieft painter. Picture the’ mountains rearing their 
majeftic heads heads with native fublimity; the vaft rocks 
boldly projecting their terrible craggy points; and in the path 
of beauty, the variegated inclefures of the moft charming 
verdure, hanging to the eye in every picturefque form that can 
grace a landfcape, with the moft exquifite touches of Ja belle 
nature: if you raife your fancy to fomething infinitely beyond 
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this aflemblage of rural clegancies, you may have a faint 
notion of the unexampled beauties of this ravifhing landfcape.’ 
Manufagtures, indeed all works of art, as well as the won- 
ders of nature, and improvements in agriculture and huf- 
bandry, are objects of which this Writer never lofes fight : the 
following is a very juft account of the Staffordfhire pottery : 

* From Newcaftle-under-line I had the pleature of viewing 
the Staftordfhire potteries at Burflem, and the neighbouring 
yillages, which have of late been carried on with fuch amazing 
fuccets. ‘Ehere are 300 houfes, which are calculated to em- 
loy, upon an average, twenty hands each, or 6000 in the 
whole; but if all the variety of people that work in wiat may 
be called the preparation for the employment of the immediate 
manufactures, the total number cannot be much fhort of 10,000, 
and it is increaling every day. 

¢it dates irs great demand from Mr. Wedgwood (the prin- 
cipal manuiaciurer) introducing, about four years azo, the 
cicam-coloured ware, and fince that the increaie has been very 
rapid. Large quantities are exported to Germany, Ireland, 
Holland, Ru:iia, Spain, the Eaft Indies, and much to America: 
fome of the fineft forts to France. A confiderable fhopkeeper 
fiom the Pont-neuf at Paris, was lately at Burflem, and bought 
alarve quantity ; it is poffible, indeed, he came for more pur- 
poles than to buy ; the French of that rank feldom travel for 
bufinefs which might be as well tranfacted by a fingle letter. 

‘ The common clay of the country is ufed for the ordinary 
forts; the finer kinds are made of clay from Devonfhire and 
Doifethire, chiefly from Biddeford; but the flints irom the 
Thames are all brought rough by fea, either to Liverpool or 
Hull, and fo by Burton. There is no conjecture formed of the 
original reafon of fixing the manufacture in this {pot, except 
for the convenience of plenty of coals, which abound under all 
the country. 

‘ The flints are firft ground in mills, and the clay prepared by 
breaking, wafhing, and fifting, and then they are mixed in the 
requifite proportions. The flints are bought firft by the people 
about the country ; and by them burnt and ground, and fold to 
the manufacturers by the peck. 

‘it is then laid in large quantities, on kilns, to evaporete 
the moifture ; but this is a nice work, as it mutt not be too dry ; 
hext it is beat with large wooden hammeis, and then is in 
order for throwing, and is moulded into the forms in which it 
is to remain: this is the moft difficult work in the whole 
manufacture, A boy turns a perpendicular wheel, which, by 
means of thongs, turns a fimall horizontal one, juit before 
the thrower, with fuch velocity, that it twirls round tie 
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Jump of clay he lays on it, into any form he direéts it with his 
fingers. 

' ‘The earnings of the people are various. 

Grinders, 7s. per weck. 
Weathers and breakers, 8s. 
‘Throwers, gs. to 125. 
Engine lath men, los. to 12s. 
Handlers, who fix hands, and other kinds of finifhers, for 

adding fprigs, horns, &c. gs. to 125. 

Gilders, Men, 12s. Women, 7s. 6d. 
Modellers, apprentices, one of 1001. a year. 
Preffers, 8s. to gs. 

Painters, 10s. to 12s. 

Moulders in plaifter of Paris, 8s. 

‘In general the men earn from 7s. to 12s. Women ss. to 
8s. Boys, chiefly apprentices, but 2s. a week the firft year, 
and a rife of 3d. per annum afterwards. Before they are 
apprentices 2s. gd. per week, as they then learn nothing, 
But few girls.’ 

‘ In general we owe the pofleffion of this moft flourith- 
ing manufacture to the inventive genius of Mr. Wedgwood; 
who not only originally introduced the prefent cream coloured 
ware, but has fince been the inventor of every improve- 
ment, the other manufactures being little better than mere 
imitators; which is not a fortunate circumitance, as it is 
unlucky to have the fate of fo important a manufacture 
depend upon the thread of one man’s life; however, he has 
Jately entered into partnerfhip with a man of fenfe and 
fpirit, who will have tafte enough to continue in the in- 
venting plan, and not fuffer, in caie of accidents, the mae 
nufacture to decline.’ 

The fourth and laft of thefe volumes confifts chiefly of ge- 
neral remarks, and a recapitulation of the previous obfervatians 
on hufbandry; the great fault of which, as weil as of the whole 
work, is prolixity. | 

The ftyle of this Writer is diforderly and diffufe, rather 
tumid than nervous ; and, by {training perpetually at pane- 
gyric, he falls into a naufeous identity of exprefion. He has 
moreover fwelled his volumes with a thoufand uninterefting 
and uneilenttal circumftances ; fuch as catalogues of obfcure 
paintings, &c. &c.—Who can he!p laughing at fuch records as 
the following ? 

Dead partridge, very natural, 

Head Chrift, very fine. 

A dog, excellent. 
Alderman Hewet, very fine. 
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put Mr. Young will be fatished with the praife he is entitled 
that he has deferved well of his country. 

*,* At the end of the fourth volume the Author declares 

his intention of fetting out early in the next fummer [1770] 

on his tour through other parts of the kingdom ; in which we 
with him all poflible fuccefs and fatisfaction : cordially advifing 
him, at the fame time, Net to travel too fa/i. G- 
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Art. II. Sermons on the Duties of the Great. Tranflated from 
the French of M. Mafillon, Bifhop of Clermont; preached 
before Louis XV. during his Minority, and infcribed to 
his Royal Highnefs George Prince of Wales, by William 
Dodd, L L. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 8vo. 
4s. fewed. Law, &c. 1769. 


HE character of MassiLLon is well known to all who are 
T converfant with French literature. Such of our Readers 
as are unacquainted with it may form a pretty juft idea of his 
talents, as a pulpit-orator, from what Lewis XIV. faid to him, 
after preaching his firft advent at Verfailles: ‘ I have heard 
many great orators in my chapel, and have been very well fa- 
tified with them; but as to you, every time that I have 
heard you, I have been very much difatished with myfelf.’ 
This EuLoGium, at the fame time that it does honour to 
the Monarch, fhews the great abilities of the preacher, and 
the power he had over the hearts and confciences of his 
hearers; who, we zre told, were often fo deeply affeéted with 
his difcourfes, that they ¢ retired from the place of public wor- 
hip in awful folemn filence, with penfive air, with downcatt 
eyes, with recollection ftamped on their countenances ; bearing 
away the fling which the Chriftian orator left in their hearts.’ 
—Happy the preacher who has fuch talents! Happy the peopie 
who have fuch a preacher ! 

The Sermons, of which we have here a tranflation, were 
all preached before the prefent King of France, in the 
chapel of the caftle of the Thuilleries, excepting that Ov 
the Virtues and Vices of the Great; and they have been uni- 
verfally, and, indeed, defervedly admired. As to the tranf- 
lation, Dogtor Dodd tells us, that he has adhered with great 
hdelity to his original, and has not prefumed to make any 
alteration in the matter or manner of MassiiLon’s dif- 
courfes, as he imagines the fpirit of them would thereby 
have been loft. He has left out a few paflages, which favour 
iiongly of the Popifh religion; and he now and then takes 
occalion to remind his Readers, that it,is a French preacher 
peaking toa French King and Court. ‘5 

We thall infert a {pecimen of the tranflation, taken from 
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— of our Readers as have inclination and Opportunity 
may compare it with the original. : 
¢ Humanity, towards the people, fays the preacher, is the 
firft duty of the great, and includes affability, proteGion, and 
liberality. Affability is, as it were, the infeparable Charac- 
ry and the fureft mark of greatnefs. The defcendants of 
thof€@illuftrious and ancient families with whom none can 
difpute fuperiority of name and antiquity of origin, do not 
wear upon their foreheads the pride of their birth 5 they would 
leave you ignorant of it, could it be unknown; the public 
monuments fpeak fufficiently for them; without their {peaking 
of themfelves. You perceive their elevation only by a noble 
fimplicity ; they render themfelves ftill more refpectable, by 
only fuffering with pain, as it were, the refpect due to them ; 
and among the many titles which diftinguifh them, politenef 
and affability are the only diftinction they affect. They, on 
the contrary, who boaft themfelves of a doubtful antiquity, 
and the fplendor and pre-eminence of whofe anceftors are 
ever the fubject of private popular difpute, are always afraid 
you fhould be ignorant of the greatnefs of their extraction; 
they have it continually in their mouths; fancy they can con- 
firm the truth of it by an affectation of pride and haughtinef; 
put ftatelinefs in the place of titles; and by requiring more 
than they can juftly claim, make people conteit with them even 
what might otherwife be allowed them. 

‘ In faét, a man born to be great is always leaft affected by 
his elevation. Whoever is dazzled with the eminence in which 
birth and fortune have placed him, only declares by it, that he 
was not formed to mount fo high ;_ the higheft places are always 
below great fouls. Nothing puffs up or dazzles them, becaufe 
there is nothing higher than themfelves. 

‘ Haughtinefs, therefore, derives its fource from mediocrity, 
or elfe it is only a piece of cunning to conceal it ; it is a cer- 
tain proof, that a lofs muft be the confequence of being fhewn 
too near. Men cover with haughtinefs thofe defeéts and weak- 
nefles, which haughtinefs itfelf betrays and expofes ; they make 
pride the fupplement, if I may fo f{peak, of merit; not con- 
fidering that there is nothing fo little like merit, as pride. 

¢ And hence it is, that the greateft men, and the greateft 
Kings, have ever been the moft affable. A fimple woman of 
Tekoah, came to lay fimply before David her domeltic 
anxieties ; and if the fplendor of the throne was tempered by 
the affability of the fovereign, the affability of the fovercign 
exalted the fplendor aringnajefty of the throne. 

¢ Kings, Sir, can jue nothing by making themfelves accel- 
fible; the love of the people makes up to them for the refpect 
which is their cue. ‘fhe throne is eftablifhed only to be the 
afyium 
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afylum of thofe, who will naturally come to implore your juftice 
or your clemency ; the more eafy you are of accefs to your fub- 
ects, the more will you augment its f{plendor and majefty, 
‘And is it not juft, that the nation which of all the world beft 
loves its mafters, fhould alfo have moft right to approach 
chem? Ob, Prince! fhew to your people all thofe amiable gifts 
and talents, wherewith heaven hath endowed you; let them 
have a near view of that happinets which they expect from 
your reign. The charms and majefty of your perfon, the 
soodnefs and rectitude of your hearc, will always better fecure 
A you the homage due to your rank, than your authority an 
your power can do. 

‘ Thoie invifible and effeminate Princes; thofe Ahafuerufes, 
before whom it was a crime worthy of death for Efther herielf 
to venture to appear without being ordered ; and whole pre- 
fence alone froze the very blood in the veins of their fuppliants ; 
—when once feen near, were nothing but female idols, with- 
out foul, or life, or courage, or virtue,—in the very heart of 
their palaces delivered up to vile flaves; feparated from all 
commerce, as if they had not been worthy of fhewing them- 
felves to mankind ; or as if men, made like them/eives, had 
not been worthy to fee them:—men, in fhort, whole ob- 
fcurity and folitude conftituted all their majetty. 

‘ There is a fort of felf-confdence in affability, which fits 
well upon the great; which makes them never afraid of debaf- 
ing themfelves by their humility, and is in fome meature a 
fyecies of valour and pacific courage. To be inacceflible and 
haughty, is to be weak and timid. 

‘Again; the moft inexculable circumftance attending thofe 
princes and great men, who never offer to their people any 
thing but a difdainful and fevere countenance, is, that it cofts 
them fo little to conciliate their hearts to them. For this pur- 
pofe, there needs neither labour nor ftudy ;—a fingle word, a 
gracious imile, 2 look only, is fufficient. ‘The people reckon 
them as every thing; their rank gives value to every thing. 
The ferenity of the King’s countenance alone, faith the 
fcripture, is the life and felicity of the people; and his gentle 
and humane demeanour, is to the hearts of his fubjects, as the 
dew of the evening to dry and thirity lands.—** In the light 
of the King’s countenance is iife, and his favour is as a cloud 
of the latter rain.”—Prov. xvi. 15. 

‘And can any man fuffer thofe hearts to be alicnated from 
him, which may be gained at fo low a price? Is it noc de- 
baling onefelf, thus to undervalue all humanity? Does he 
Ceierve th: name of great, who knows not cven how to difcern 
tie value of men? 
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‘ Hath not nature already impofed a penalty heavy enough; 
upon the people, and upon the unfortunate, in having made 
them be born in dependance, and, as it were, in flavery? Js j¢ 
not enough that the meannefs or unhappinefs of their condition 
makes it a duty, a kind of Jaw with them, to crouch, and ‘. 
pay homage? Muft their yoke be ftill aggravated by contempt, 
and by a haughtinefs which 1s itfelf fo worthy of that contempt? 
Is it not enough that their dependence is a pain? muft they 
{till be made to blufh at it as a crime? and if any one is to be 
afhamed of his condition, who fhould it be—the poor man who 
fuffers it, or the great man who abufes it ? 

‘ Indeed, very often, humour alone, rather than pride, effaces 
from the countenances of the great that ferenity, which ren- 
ders them acceffible and affable; it isan unevennefs proceeding 
from caprice, rather than haughtinels. Engrofled by their 
pleafures, and fatigued with the homage paid them, they no 
longer receive them but with difguft; it feems as if affabilit 
would become a tirefome duty, and put them to trouble. In 
confequence of being honoured, they are fatigued with the 
honours beftowed upon them ; and they often withdraw them- 
felves from the public homage, in order to fcreen themfelves 
from the fatigue of appearing fenfible of it. But with how 
little tender feeling muft he be born, who fancies it painful to 
appear humane! Is it not barbarity, to reccive, not only with- 
out being touched, but even with difguft, thofe marks of love 
and refpeét, which are prefented to us by our humble inferiors? 
Ts it not not declaring aloud, that he merits not the affection of 
the people, who thwarts the tendereft evidences of it? Shall 
thofe moments of humour and chagrin, which the cares of 
grandeur and authority draw after them, be pleaded in this 
cafe ?—But is humour then fuch a privilege of the great, that 
it may be urged in excufe of their vices? 

‘ Alas! If any might be allowed to be eloomy, capricious, 
and melancholy,—a burden to others and to themtelves, it 
fhould furely be thofe unfortunates, who are furrounded by 
hunger and mifery, by domeftic wants and calamities, and all 
the blackeft cares of human exiftence !—they would be much 
more worthy of excule, if frequently bearing grief, bitternefs, 
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and defpair in their hearts, they fhould let fome fymptoms of 
it efcape them. But that the great,—that the happy ones of 
the world, with whom every thing finiles, whom joy and 
pleafure every where accompany ; that thefe fhould pretend to 
derive a privilege from their felicity itfelf, to excufe their fan- 
taftical ill-humours and caprice ! chat thefe fhould be permitted 
to be angry, uneafy, and forbidding, becaufe truly they are 
more happy !—that thefe fhould regard it as a right acquitet 4 
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their profperity, to load fti!l more heavily with their tempers, 
the unhappy, who already grean under the yoke of their 
autho: ityand power !--Great God! what fhall we call this ?— 
the privilege of the great, or a punifhment of the ill ufe they 
make of their greatnefs?—-For certain it is, that caprice, 
gloominels and care, fecm to be the peculiar Jot of the great, 
and the imnocency of joy and ferenity only that of the 
people. 

¢ But affability, which takes its fource in humility, is not 
‘one of thefe fuperficial virtues which dwell only upon the 
countenance: it is a fenfation which fprings from the tender- 
nefs and goodnefs of the heart. Affability would be but an in- 
fult and a deiifion to the unhappy, if while it fhewed them a 
fmooth and open countenance, it fhut up our bowels againit 
them; and rendered us more acceflible to their complaints, 
only to render us more infenfible of their pains.’ kK 

As we cannot be too cautious of importing the principles of 
foreign Roman Catholic priefts, on the interefting topics of ree 
ligion and government, however unexceptionabie tieir fenti- 
ments may fometimes be, on moral fubjects,—we aie forry to ob- 
ferve that Dr. Dodd hath not expunged every thing which, as 
Protestants and Britons, we might juftly object to, in fome 
of the prefent, otherwife excellent difcourfes ; efpecially as they 
are now addrefled to the heir apparent of the Britifh throne. 
None, furely, can be ignorant, that the early impreffions made 
on the minds of young Princes, may prove of the utmoft good 
or ill confequence to the people over whom they are de- 
ftined to fway the fceptre of royalty; and can it, for in- 
{tance, be deemed proper, or ¢xpedient, that fuch fentiments 
as the following, on the fubjection of the regal power to 
church-authority, fhould be inculcated within the walls of 
ot. James’s? viz. 

‘ Princes, fays MAssILLON, ought to touch religion only to 
defend it.—Their zeal is only of ufe to the church where 
it is requefted by its paftors.—They fhould referve to them- 
felves only the honour of proteciion, and wave that of de- 
cifion and judgment. The Bifhops are their fubje@s, but 
they are their fathers according to the faith: their birth 
Subjects them to the authority of the throne; but as con- 
cerning my/leries of faith, the authority of the throne glories 
in fubmitting itfelf to that of the church.—Princes have no other 
right than to enforce the execution of her decrees, and by firft 
fubmitting to thofe decrees themfelves, to give an example of 
fubmiffion to other believers.’ Are thefe flavifh ideas of 
Church authority the fentiments which Dr. Dodd would im- 
prefs on the tender, ductile mind of the young Prince, 
Whofe royal father is, by the law and conftitution of this 
Rev, April 1770. T realm, 
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realm, the fupreme head of the church ? 





We fay no more, 
but we recommend it to the reverend ‘Tranflator, as a Pro. 
teftant divine, to te more attentive to the contents of this book, 
{hould it come to a fecond Edition. —As to the merit of 


the tranflation, it will be fufficient to obferve, without de. 


fcending to particulars, that thofe who are acquainted with 


the Bifhop of Clermont in his characicr as a French orator, 


and thofe who fee him only in his Englith diefs, will have 
very different ideas of his literary and oratorical abilities. 





Arr. Ill. Letters of Baron Bicifield, Secretary of Legation to the 
King f Pruffia, Preceptor to Prince Ferdinand, Chance lor of the 
Univer fities in the Dominicns of his Pruffian May efly, FL R.A. B, 
ese, Author of the Political Infiitutes. Chantaiad ng orizinal Aneca 
Cotes of the Prujffian Court for the jaf? tiventy Years. Tranflated 
from the German, by Mr, Hooper. Vols. 111. and ty, 
12mo. 58. fewed. Robinfon and Roberts, &c. 1770. 


E fhould have renewed our acquaintance with the lively, 
VY free and aly Baron Bielfield, in the Englith drefs, 
with much more pleature, had he been attended with any saber 
gentleman-ufher than this odd humoriit of a tranflator ; whofe 
aifected peculiarities were remarked in our account of the for- 
mer volumes *. Nor can we yet difcover by what principles, 
beyond thofe of arbitrary whim, he impofes on his Readers the 
obligation of ftudying a de hated orthography before they can 
clearly underftand their mother tongue according to his model. 
‘That decency which every wri iter onght to obferve, to maintain 
a good underftanding with his readers, reguircd at leaft fome 
apoloey or jufti fication, for liberties, which, as the affair ftands, 
are neither genteel nor agreeable. 

Thefe letters, though pomerior in publication, are antecedent 
in date to the two former volumes: yet letter xxx. containing 
remarks on the public fports of the Englith, and which is dated 
in 1741, gives an account, among other things, of the affair 
of the bottle-conjuror, which did not happen till about the time 
of the peace at Aix-la-Ciapelle in ee S$: this patlage, there- 
fore, muift be an interpx ation fupplied long after the writing of 
the letter in which it appears, and might have feured better i 
a note, 

Weare feldom eratiied with mifcellaneous productions which 
contain fuch a variety of entertainment in a fmall compals 26 

vay be found in the letters of this agreeable German. Letters 
iii and iv, give an account of his prefent Prufian majefly’s being 
made a free- mafon, clandeftinely, during the lietime of his roy: 
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father. Letter vii. defcribes Potzdam, and the famous gigantic 
regiment of which the late king was fo fond, in an agreeable 
excurfion to that elegant place. 

In all the letters in which the Baron mentions the then 

trince of Pruffia, he appears to have formed the higheft idea of 
the talents and difpofition of his R. H. tho’ he was once a fufferer 
by one of his fallies of humour, in which the ladies of the prince’s 
court were too mifchicvoufly good-natured to withhold their fe- 
ducing affiftance, ‘This difafter the Baron thus defcribes : 

‘ But as there is no felicity that is abfolutely perfect, fo the plea- 
fures that I have enjoyd at Rheinfberg, have been dafhd with bitternes 
by a fingular accident, of which, Madam, I fhall here give an ac- 
count; as you will foon fee me return to Hamburg, with two 
wounds on my forehead, a fable eye, and a cheek coverd with all 
the colors of the rainbow; it is proper that I apprife you of this ca- 
taftrophe. We feldom fail to fiel the effeéts of a debauch, and it wa 
at a bacchanalian rout that I acquired all thofe ornaments. ies a 
fortnight fince, the prince was in a humor of extraordinary gayety, 
at table. His gayety animated all the reit; and fome glatfes of 
champagne ftill more enlivend our mirth. The prince, perceiving 
our difpofition, was willing to promote it; and on rifing from table, 
told us he was determind we fhould recommence our joility at fup- 
per, and in the fame place where we had left of. Toward evening 
J was calld to the concert; at the end of which the prince faid to 
me, Go now to the princeffis apartment, ard when fee has fnijfhd ber 
play we will fit down to table, and went quit it iill the igh ts are Gut, 
and we are fomwhat enlightend with champagne, \ regarded this threat 
as a pleafantry, for I knew that partys which are expreily intende d 
for this purpofe, feldom fuceced, but comimonity becom more dull 
than joyous. On entring the és neces apartment, however, her 
highnes convinced me that the affair was very ferious, and prognoiti- 
cated with a {mile, that 1] fhould not be able to defend mycclf againit 
the princes attack. In fa@, we were fcarce feated before he began, 
by crinking a number of intereftine healths, which there was a ne- 
ceflity of ple dging. This frit fhirmith being over, it was folload 
by an inceflant flow of fallys a: dre} partees, by the ¢ prince and the 
company ; the moft contracted coun ‘tenances became expander : the 
payety was general, even the ladys afiiited in promoting our jolkity. 
After about two hours, we found that the largeit refervoirs, by per- 
petually flling, might be overflown: nec fity has no law; and the 
greateit reipect could not prevent fome cf us, from going to tase the 

frefh air in the veltibule. Iwas one of the number: when d wene 
out i found myfelf tober enouch, but the air fe:ved me, and on en- 
tering the h all, I perceived a fort of vapour that teemed to cloud my 
reafon. I had placed before me a lit ve elafs of water, which the 
princels, angen to whom I had the honour to fit, in a vein of mif- 
chievous pleafantry, had ordered to be empty d, aud had fild it with 
fellery wine, which was as clear as ror rs int al 
ready ame beg tafte, I mixd my wine with wine ; and think ing to re- 
fret myfelf, I became joyous, but it was a "kind of joyt at leand 
toward eae. To Snith my picture, the prince ae me to 
T 2 come 
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come and fit by him: he faid many very gracious things to me, and 
lec me fee into futurity, as far as my feeble fight was then capable of 
difcovering ; and at the fame time made me drink, bumper after . 
bumper, of his lunel wine. The reft of the company, howexés, 
were not lefs fenfible than J, ofthe effects of the nectar, which there 
flowd in fuch mighty ftreams. One of the ladys, who was a ftran- 
ver, and in a multiplying flate, found herfelf as much incommoded 
as we were, and retired fuddenly for a fhort time to her chamber, 
We thought this a€tion admirably heroic. Wine produces compla- 
cency. The lady, on her return, was loaded with compliments and 
careiies : never was woman fo applauded for fuch an expedition. At 
lait, whether by accident or defign, the princefs broke a glafs. This 
was a fignal for our impetuous jolli ity, and an example that appeard 
highly worthy of imitation. In an inftant all the glaffes flew to the 
{overal corners of the room ; and all the criftals, porcelain, piers, 
branches, bowls, vales, &c. were broke into a thoufand pieces. 
In the midi of this univerfal deftruStion, the prince ftood, like the 
inan in Horace, w ho contemplates the crufh of worlds, with a look 
of perfect tranquility. To this tumult fucceeded a frefh burit of 
mirth ; during which the prince flipd away, and aided by his pages, 
retired to his apartment ; and the princefs immediately followd. 

* For me, who unfortunately found not one valet who was humane 
enovgh to guide my wandering fteps, and fupp ort my tottring fas 
bric, I care lefly approached the grand fair-cafe, and without the 
leatt hefitation, rolld from the top to the bottom; where I lay 
fenfics on the floor, and where, perhaps, I fhould have perifhed, if 
an old female domeflic had not chanced to pafs that way, who, in 
the dark, taking me for a great dog belonging to the caftle, gave 
me an appellation fomewhat difhonourable, and at the fame time a kick 
in the guts; but perceiving that I was a man, and what was more, a 
courtier, {he took pity on me, and calld for help; my fervants then 
caine running to my afliflance: they put me in bed, fent for a chi- 
rurgeon, bled me, drefd my wounds, and I in fome degree recoverd 
my lenfes. ‘The next day they talkd of atrepan, but I foon got rid 
of that dread ; and after lying about a fortnight in bed, where the 
prince had the goodnes to come every day to ‘fee me, and contribute 
every thing pofiible to my cure, { got abroad again. The day af- 
ter this adventure the court was at its lat gafp. Neither the prince 
nor any of the courtiers could ftir from their beds ; ; fo that the prin- 
cefs dined alone. J have fustered feverely by my bruifes, and have 
had futhcient to make many moral reflexions, But f now adapt in 
part, the Italian proverb, paffato il pericolo, gabaso il fanto: and} 
fometimes laugh at my accident as heartily as other people. ‘This 
day will be for a long time remembered at Rheinfberg, for baecha- 
nalian exploits are there very rare. The prince is very far from 
being a ope? : he facrifices only to Apollo and the Mufes ; one day, 
however, he may perhaps raife an altar to Mars. *— Prophetic : f 

Letters xii. Xill. xiv. give arclation of the ficknefs, death, 
and funeral of the late king; and an amufing account of the 
hurry of the courtiers to pay their twofold compliments to the 
new fovereign, with the affectation of tears on the one hand, 


and the marks of joy and expectation on the other. 
Litters 
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Letters xv. xvi. are employed in fome very fhrewd criticifms 
on Homer ; but they are too long to extract. 

In letter xvii. the baron being ordered to attend the Pruffian 
embafly to the king of Great Britain, who was then at Ha- 
nover, we have an account of the court of Hanover, fome anec- 
dotes of the countefs of Yarmouth, and a defcription of Heren- 
haufen; which with other particulars employ fome following 
letters. Letter xxiii. contains a character of our late worthy 
old king, which feems to be drawn with juttice. 

As baron Biclfield followed the king to London, letters xxvil, 
to xlli. are engaged in defcriptions and critical. remarks on 
England and its inhabitants. Letter xxix. will fhew his genes 
ral fentiments, on a varicty of fubjects, on his firft arrival : 

‘ ‘To Baron von , at Berlin. 
London, Feb. 7, 17406 

‘ I now begin, my deareft baron, to reconnoitre this city of Lone 
don. We have had an audience of the king; I go frequently to 
court, and introduce my/elf into the beit houfes. ‘The court is here 
the refidence of dullnes. ‘Ihe old palace of St. Jamefis, or the king’s 
lodging-hous ; crazy, {moky, and dirty, is fufficient of itfelf to in- 
{pire melancholy ideas. A company of Anglo-Swifs, they call yeo- 
men of the guard, and in derifion beef-eaters, do the honors of the 
guard room ; the principal of which are, to range themfelves in a 
line, to ftrike their halberds againft the ground, and to cry make 
way, when they fee a ftranger or other perfon of diftinction, and for 
which they receive a perquiiit on new-years day. ‘Tneir appearance 
does not contradict the derifive name that is given them; by their 
color, however, they might be called lobtters, for they are coverd 
with red from head to foot. Since the death of her majeity queen 
Caroline, the king has never kept public table. H.M. dines and 
fups alone, in his own apartment, and is fervd at table by two valet 
dechambres. The prince and princefs of Wales, and their children, 
neither lodge nor come to court. The duke of Cumberland, and the 
princeffes Amelia, Carolina, and Louifa, eat alfo in private, and 
admit no one whatever to their tab'e, or even to be fpectators of it. 
This life of perpetual retirement renders the court to the lait degree 
fpiritlefs, or rather, there is no court at all. The king aad the 
roial family are only to be feen at chapel, and two or three times in 
a week, in the circle of the drawing-room, where H. M_ reccives the 
compliments of the foreign minifters, and of the firft quality of both 





fexes. About eight in the evening, the princeffes fit down | lays 
we may fee them play, indeed, but it muit be at a diflance, for «cir 
tables are placed in a feparate chamber, of which the ,> ‘one vulgor 


are {ufferd to approach the threfhold only; and as this is but « dull 
fort of entertainment, there aré not many fpectators. For dioners 
and fuppers, they are out of the queition ; and except the dome! ics 
of the king and his family, and fuch as live in the palace, and re- 
ceive their daily bread from the court, I dont bel .2 that for fome 
years pait any one has ate fo much 4s a mutton eho), within its walls. 
Feafts are there profcribed, and ‘here is no day celebrated —_ 

3 that 
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that of the birth of the king, which is the 21 November*, Bat if 
the court be Janeuid, the town in return is highly animated. You 
know to what deerce London is ufually crowded with inhabitants, 
The diverfions of the winter, and the feffion of parliament, draw 
thither mof of the nobility, and other perfons of rank, whofe ufual 
rcfidence is in the country; fo that we may fay, that England, in 
this feafon, is in a manner condenfed in its capital. We here fee 
equipages without number, tho for the moft part in a deteftable tafte, 
The figur of an Englith coach refembles one of our cobler’s ftalls in 
Germany ¢. 

‘ The koufes, even thofe which are inhabited by the nobility, have 
externally but a mean appearance, and the {moke of the coals gives 
them a black and difagreeabie look: but it is not the fame with the 
internal appearance ; for there reigns a remarkable delicacy, an ele- 
gant fimplicity, and a charming tafte, which is conftantly dire&ted 
by the greateft convenience poflible, and a magnificence that is more 
folid than glaring. Every article of the furniture is perfect in its 
kind. WhenI fpeak of the exterior of the London houfes, I mean, 
however, to except fome of the hotels of the nobility, which are 
fituate in the fineft part of the town, and were built by the renowned 
Inizo Jones, one cf the greateft archite¢ts that the world has pro- 
duced, or by Sir John Vanbrug, and fome other able mafters, I 
have already told you, that the table of perfons of quality is ferved 
entirely in, the French taite. Never was fo much Champagne and 
Burgundy drank here, as fince the government has enhanced the 
duty. 

‘ J have been prefented, among others, to the duke of Richmond, 
This nobleman keeps one of the bef houfes in Europe ; and one 
that 1s open at all hours of the day to the Enghih gentry, and to 
foreigners who are known not to be adventurers. The duke himfelf 
is of a moft graceful figur, of infimit politenes, and of a charming 





* © It is very natural for a foreigner, who fees all things in his 
prince, as our author fomewhere expreffes it, and who comes froma 
country where all the wealth and fplendor of the people are, in a 
manner, centered within the walls of a palace, to be furprifed to 
find no greater difpiay of luxuriant magnificence in the court of fo 
rich and powerful a nation as that of Great Britain; becaus, he 
does not reflect, that the glory of a Britifh monarch confifts, not in 
a hand(ul of tinfel courtiers, or in expenfive and pompous fefttvals ; 
but in the number, the eafe and affluence, the fplendor and magni- 
ficence, the treedom, the dignity and happinefs of his people ; which 
are contlantly and neceffarily reflected on his crown, and which give 
it a luftre as far fuperior to the utmoft blaze of the court of an abfo- 
lute monarch, as the full glory of the fun is to the light of a wax 
taper.’ —Tranflator. 

+ © Since this was wrote, we are much improved in this article 3 
but our carriages are ftill far inferior, tho more expenfive, than thofe 
of France ; which are in every refpect fo excellent, that it is worth 
the whue of a man of tafe, to go from London to Paris, merely to 
fee their cquipages.’—- Ldem, 

convers. 
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convers. His daughter, who is called the lady Caroline Fitzroy, 

affes for one of the firft beautys of England. You would imagin 
that love had guided my pencil, tho I had drawn her portrait after 
natur: but my dear friend, { fhall take care how I attempt fo ma- 
fterly a performance. I fhall content myfelf with admiration, and 
with frequently toafting her health among the Englifh. 

‘ If you fee the lady of general von Fam, | bee you woud wen 
my earneit acknowledgment for the letter fhe gave me to general 5 
Hippolite, her uncle, who has given me a moit gracious reception, 
and is datly heaping on me freth marks of his politenes. 

‘In the firft journey I made to London, in 1736, I found two 
Italian operas. "The celebrated Handel direéted one, and had for 
his principal voices S. Conti Giziello, and Signora Strada, with an 
admirable bafe. His opera fhone moreover by the fund of its mufic, 
the compofition of w hich was highly excellent. | ‘Chis Englith Or- 

heus himfelf di@ated the accords. But he had to contend with a 
redoubted rival, M. Heidegeer, the manager of an opera at the 
theatre in the Hay-market ; who prefented the moit excellent pro- 
dutions of Ms. Haffe and | Porpora, that were executed by Ss, Pari- 
nelli and Senofino, and Sicnora Cuzzoni. ‘The great abilitys of 
thefe renowned compofitors, and extraordinary talents of the per- 
formers, and the emulation, that attended the exccution, altogether, 
at that time made London the feat of mufic. But at prefent Kuterpe 
feems to have abandoned the Fnglith fore, and nothing now remains 
but oratorios, which are fomtimes exhibited by M. Handel. 

‘ The theatre here is on a much better eftablifhment. Thcre 
are two houfes, one in Covent-garden, and the other in Drury- 
Jane, that mutualy endeavour to attain the fuperior fulfrage of the 
people. The firit time Iwas at an Enclith tragedy, the aftion of 
the performers appeared to me quite extravagant, and the found of 
their voices feemd in my ears like frightful howlines: and tho I fill 
find their manner ia general Outrre, yet it does not fhock me as < 
f:t*; I fomtimes diicover a truth, and always an extraordinary 
power, which, in the moft pathetic parts of the picce, does not fail 
to have a great effet. If coud with, however, that they woud fom- 
thing more vary their manner, approach reaver to natur, and avoid 
that mono: ony in their declat nation, tow hi ch I can never be recon- 
ciled. The Fnglith comecy is my great deizht. I there find a vi- 

Vacity, anda reflemblance of natur that is a iS aa and which a 
too fcrupulous obfervance adh raies, prevents other nations from ob- 
taining. ‘The performers are extremely well dres us and the managers 

of each company negledt not hing ¢ that can diverfity and recommend 








——.. oa - 


* * ‘This obfervation on . fe — ators who diferace the E.ng- 
jit lace is very ju : tho Bb. Bielfe Id feenis not tO nave d:fco. ord 
the caufe. When an aStor is told that in fuch a {cene he thould ex- 
cel, and nds that he is unable to enter into the fpirit of that fcene, 
in order to atone for the defe&, and to prevent the reientment of the 
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aucience, he makes a horrible bellowing. juit as a child nel fe to. pre- 
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their exhibitions. ‘They have at Covent-garden a young Hebe, who 
is Venus by her beauty, and Terpiichore by her dance: this is Ma. 
damotfelle Barbarini, an Irah an, Ws ho is lately arrived in ingland, 
} cannot jay enough in her praiie : I avoid going behind the {cenes, 
becaus I think 1t danger ‘ous to examin her eyes, her figur and her 
graces, too nearly, She is great both in the jerious and comic 
dance. At Drury- lane they have M. and Madam Faufian, who are 
excellent i inthe high comic: fhe as a _ ape anda figur that is de. 
Iightiul, and he is as volatile as a bird; he makes the moi dif cult 
fieps, and the moft farpeiing leaps, with the utmoil truth and pro. 
priety. Their dances and ballets are excellently well detigad. 

‘ They | fomitimes alfo give operattas that are charming r. I faw 
the other day that of Comus, an :d was never better entestaind. The 
words and muiic are both admirabie: I am now employd in learning 
the airs, with which I am the better plcasd, as they are not at all 
difficult. 

‘ Notwithfianding the utmo®% effarts of the managers, the incon- 
ftancy of the Faglith natiow occafions their theatres to decline. My. 
Rich is the manager of that of 6 ovent-garden, and performs him- 
felf the part of Harlequin: he is heide a man who unites to found 
fens, much knowledge and a perfect acquaintance with antiquity, 
- has made a thorough ftudy cf all that relates to a theatre, 

Finding his exhibitions in danger of being neglected, he for a long 
time ruminated on the means of revi ving them by fome new plan; 
and at lait conceiwd the defign of eftablithing the pantomimes of the 
ancients in their primitive purity, For you ‘know, my dear friend, 
that this entertainment, in which the thoughts were at firft exyreffed 
by action and attitude, without the ufe of any one word, was ‘at lat 
corrupted by the Romans, who added indecent expreffions; as we 
jee by the Dimes de Laberius, which were no other than licentious 
comedys. Mr. Rich found within himfelf great refources for the 
fuccefs of his project; and he found in M. Potier the moft proper 
man in the world to fecond him. This is a very able mafter of the 
ballet and of the dance, and one who has a marvellous art in imi- 

tating all farts of aaions 3 : he plays the part of iierrot os hl 
the higheit perfeciien. Thefe two extracrdinary men unind their 
talents, and afiociate din their enterprife tome other. able actors. 
"They invented the defigns, they com pot da mufiec that was counec- 
tive and capentins of what the actions were to repreicont: they car- 
ryd the art of machi: ery almot toa magical extent; and, in ihort, 
p'fercd to the public a panton hime, In ” frit eflay, pe: fect. All 
ondon ran to ice it, as to a fire ; and I< do aifure you, Sir, that it 
23 an enteriainment siete pleaiing on the fir reprefentation ; but 
{ doubt whether it be calculated ty continue for any long time. You 
will eafily conceive, that fuch a reprefentation can oaly give the 
outlines of a fable or plot, drawn from the moit friking padions of 
the mind ; and that all chey call finels, bon mot, fprightly repartes, 
delicate fentiment, &c. is not to be reprefented by gettures. The 
pantomime, therefore, can only fpeak to the fens, and never ta 
the underitanding ; and this ic ts which confidersbly detraéts from 


zfs merit, and prevents it from being repeatedly pleaung. 


‘ J thal! 
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¢ | thall have the honor of mentioning to you, the next opportu- 
fome other of the Englifh entertainments, which may be calld 


nity, ; zs d ‘ ‘ 

nativnal and fubaltern ; for 1 perceive that my letter is already too 
Jone. cud that T fhall do well to finifh it directly, by affuring you 
tha’ a ill, &c.’ 


iVas the baron now in England, he might find fome occa- 
fons to correct the remaks he made twenty-nine years ago, in 
this jetter as wel! as in (thers ; particularly that in letter xxxii. 
where he denies cur profeflors any fuperior excellence in the 
polite arts. But as the Tranflator has controverted this pofi- 
tion ina note, aid as the principles of tafte are fubjecis of con- 
tinual difputation, in defiance of the old maxim*, we fhail 
not enter into the conteft. The baron, however, admits of one 
exception, on the credit of the artift’s reputation here, to which, 
nevertheleis, he does not appear very willing to fubferibe : 

‘ There is, however, at this time a graver that is highly admired 
and celebrated by this nation; this is Mr. Hogarth, who 1s the au- 
thor of a great number of prints that are in much requeft, both 
here and in foreign countrys; fuch as, the Rakes Procres, the Har- 
lots Progres, the Modern Midnight Converfation, and many others. 
Jt muft be confesd that Mr. Hogarth has an imagination which is 
uncommonly fruitful, lively, and juit; that there 1s great genius in 
his compefitions, and a reflemblance of natur that 1s almoft inimi- 
table; that his defigns are perfect, and his engraving fufficiently 
accurate ; and confequently that his prints merit great approbation. 
But his choice of fubjects, and manner of treating them, I find 
rather difagreezble. He frequently reprefents objects that are hideous 
or difguiiful, and from which a {pectator of any delicacy mu‘t turn 
his fight. Such, for example, is the reprefentation of a mad hous ; 
and the apartment where the pupils of the faculty of Montpelier 
exercife, under the aufpices of the god Mercury, the art of curing 
fhametul difeafes, &c. It appears to me, to be difgracing the polite 
arts, to employ them in reprefenting fuch objects. I think I have 
eliwhere faid, that the more an artiit poffeffes the talent of repre- 
fenting natur to perfection, the more cautious he ought to be, how 
he reprefents fuch objeéts as are difguitful to a fenfible mind. A 
MMarfias, for example, flayd by Apollo; a martyr in the midft of his 
tortures ; a St. Laurence on the gridiron; are objects highly fhock- 
ing, and {uch as ought never to be reprefented. The fine arts were 
defignd to promote our pleafures: it is the bufinefs of morality and 
teligion to correct our manners, and animate our devotion.’ 

His latter obfervation may juftly be extended. It is a truth 
that the fubjects chofen by the neft painters and engravers, 
from {cripture and the martyrology, whatever pleafure they may 
give to a catholic connoifleur, affords an heretic little to ad- 
mire beyond the expreflive powers of the artift in the execution 
of detached parts: thefe he may praife, but he is feldom ftruck 
with the united effect of fubjecis, calculated lefs for the judg- 
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ment than to inflame the ardor of an enthufiaflic or fuperftitiogs 
imagination. 


With regard to Mr. Hogarth, the baron’s remarks are hard] 
jult, as he tries him by a wrong ftandard. If an artiit, in 
iracing the progrefs and confequences of vice, introduces ob. 


jects of difguft, his figures have a moral tenden “Ys and produce 


a juft cfiect : bac every aruft to his peculiar talent. The pencil 
of Hogarth was guided by fatire and humour, in which he re- 
mains unrivalled. 

On articles relating to our trade, manufaQures, marine, and 
literature, Our ingenious epiftolary Author pays us many com- 
pliments, which, from a foreigner of his extenfive > knowledge, 
we may be allowed to think fincere, Lis remarks on the pro- 
lixity of our celebrated novelifts Ficlding and Richardfon, par- 
ticularly the latter, are equally juft. 

Letter xxxix. gives a lively de f{cription of an infkallation of 
Knichts of the Garter at Windfor, at which the baron was 
prefent. In letter xl. he attempts a general character of the 
Enolifh. Tothis he premife $a Cautious remark, which ha 
been 2 olanced at already by us on a fimilar occafion, and, as 
he writes from his actual obfervation, our Readers may com- 
pare their own picture here with that given by M. Totze, who 
collected the opinions of others *, and chufe which they like beft, 

‘ Your excellency defires that | woud pive you what IL think the 
character of the I! nglith : > but f eel my own incapacity to anfwer 
vour demand in the manner your excellency may expeci. Nothing 
13 more diiicult than to draw the charatier of a people. Among all 
the nations of the earth, there are fo many particular characters, 

which are exceptions to that of their nation, ‘that the mot faithful 
general Characters frequently appear deititute of all refemblance 
when we compare them with individuals: I fhall confine mytelt 
therefore, Sir, to fome detachd obfervations that 1 have made on 
this Subject. The Englith nation does not appear to me to be en- 
dowd, with that creative genius, which is attended with a lively and 
briiant imaginati ion, that finds relations between objets which are 
the moft diflant from each other, and that reconciles ideas which 
appear the moit paradoxical; but in return, it pofietes i in a fupreme 
degree that fagacious {pi rl: of dife rnment, which difcovers, witha 
glance of the eye, the eflential and seceflary differences that aye 
between things, and even between the images of things: that {cru- 
tative fpirit, which proceediz g from con requence to confequence, 
arrives at laft by flow, but fure ii ‘eps, to the principle, the founda. 
tion of the truth which it inguires after. In a werd, the Englith 

are true reafoning machines. This quality is not here confine id ‘0 
any particular rank in fociety ; on the contrary, the artfan, tne 
laborer, the beggar, reafons here in the fame manner as the lord or 
philofopher. What confirms me in this opinion is, the mode of ex 
pretlon wy which thefe people communicate their ideas to each otter. 


—— 
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* Sce Monthly Review for la month, p. 177, /¢7- 
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{n other nations I find an jnfinit difference in the manner of ex- 
refion between perfons of rank and the common people ; becaus 
thefe conftantly expres badly what they conceive badly : but in Eng- 
jand the meancft of the psople expres themfelves with ftrength and 
elegance ; which proves to a demonftration that they think clearly, 
© The fecond diftinguifhing property of the Englith is adtivity. 
In fact, I know of no people who are in general more indutirious, 
This quality arifes perhaps from their temperament, from 2 rapid 
circulation of blood. It is not my bufines here to inquire into the 
phyfical caus of it, but it 1s certain fact, and of which I have been 
an ocular witnes ; that if an Englifhman, in perfect health, holds 
the bulb of a good thermometer in his hand for fome minutes, he 
will make the mercury rife two or three degrees higher than a French- 
man, Italian, German, or one of any other nation whatever. We 
are tempted to think that this heat of the blood gives the E’nglifh 
that great activity in all they undertake ; and as by that means they 
more frequently repeat the fame actions, that activity becoms in turn 
the fource of their fuperior addres, dexterity, and perfettion. 
¢ The third particular quality of the Englifh, is that of candor, 
and that franknes of behaviour which is the confequence. ‘They 
think too juftly, to with to deceive their brethren by fals appearances, 
by thofe vain compliments which flatter little minds, and which at 
the fame time are fo well known to be fals, and to which we give 
the fine name of politenes. We muft not imagin, however, that 
rufticity predominates in England, and leaft of all among thofe 
whofe title, birth, or fortune have given them the advantage of a 
liberal education ; or that the bulk of the Englith refemble Sir James 
Roafibeef, in the Frenchman at 1 ondony and that their franknes is 
attended with brutality or flupidity. Om the contrary, I find in 
this country much tree politencs, much attention, anda firong de- 
fire to pleas. Foreigners accuie the Englith of being civil, focial, 
engaging, fond of pleafure, ready to contraét friendihips, and to 
receive favors, while they are traveling in other countrys, but when 
they return home, to forget thofe very friends, cr to receive them 
with coldnes; and in general to treat ftrangers with great indiffer- 
ence. But they do not confider that moit of thefe {trangers confine 
themfelves when in England, to London, an‘ that the moft of the 
Englifh gentry are as much flrangers in London as a Frenchman, 
German, or Italian; that but few of them have any houfe there, 
their fetled refidence being in the country; and when they come to 
the capital, it is only for their private affairs, or to attend the bufines 
of parliament; fo that they are conftantly engceed; agd moreover 
not having convenience for receiving their forcign friends at their 
lodgings, they can only offer them an entertain:nent at a tavern, 
where they frequently dine themfelves ; or take them to the play, 
and fhow them the principal curiofitys of the town. Bat go into the 
country, vifit them on their own eftates, and they will give you a 
reception that is equally polite and hearty ; they will load you with 
civilitys and favors, and on ycur departure will furnith you with let- 
ters of recommendation to their friends difpersd over all England ; 
theie will receive you equaly well, and will procure you new ac- 
qtaintazce. So that a ivanger who is in any degree amiable, and 
knowa 
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known to be a man of character, may travel, with infnit pleafur 
over all England ; like a ball that is fent from one player to another, 
Belide, London during the cours of the whole year fwarms with 
firangers of every kind, among whom are many of fufpicious cha. 
rater ; fo that a hous woud refemble Noah’s ark, whofe mafter 
fhoud readily receive all ilrangers that were drawn thither by the 
{mell of the kitchen, or the reputation of a jovial hot, The fame 
may be faid of all great citys; and it is not fo eafy as fome may 
imagin to gain admittance into a good hous at Paris. 

* Charity alfo forms a confiderable part of the diftinguifhing cha 
racter of an Englifhman; but it has here a very different external ap- 
pearance from what it has in France. We here fee no hofpitals 
where dutchefes by the bed fide of the fick give them their remedys 
on their knees. The care of this is here left to nurfes, who ate 
paid by the public, whofe trade it is, who underftand the bufines 

etter, and whoie prefence does not lay any conitraint on the poor 

aticnt. ‘There is here no oftentatious charity; for the Englith 
church does not admit of the dogma of the merit of good works, 
Lhe charity of the Englith is not theologic, but philofophic ; it ex. 
tends to thote only who are incapable of labor, and not to the en. 
couragement of idlenes. ‘ere all charitable eiiablithments are either 
in favor of infancy, infirmity, or imbecillity. A fturdy beggar is 
but a bad trade in England. ‘hey are aifinisd with a halfpenny or 
farthing, which are their {mall copper money, and of the latter of 
which a beggar muit amas 10¢8 pieces to have a guinca. The Eng. 
lifh count it a great charity alfo, to aid thofe who frive to bear 
up again their misfortunes; or privately to afit fuch foreigners as 
may becom embarrasd among them. ‘They extend their benevolence 
even to prifoners, and think ita diferace to humanity to fufer them 
to perifa in gloomy and noxious dungeons. The prifons of | ondon 
are ipacious, and contain within their walls, large gardens, and 
even cofiec houfes, where they affemble to read the public news 

apers, and to amufe or regale themfelves. 

‘ All that L tind reprehenfible in the general charatter of the 
Englith, for in fact there is nothing perfect in this world, is, a cer- 
tain infenfibility, which in the common people fomtimes proceeds to 
ferocity, and which even reigns in their very pleafures. Such as the 
murdering chace; the baiting of bulls and other animals; their 
races, in which both men and horfes fomtimes perifh ; the brutal 
combats between the men themielves, and other things of the fame 
kind. The Englith not only fee all thefe barbaritys without emotion, 
but even pay jor the pleafur of feeing them. 1 am inclined to tuink 
that the climate, their method of living, efpecially among the ma- 
rine, ancient cuflom, wrong education, and other cauies, either 
phyfical or moral, muit have given this infenfibility to the Englib, 
and that the fault does not /ay in the heart.’ 

An air of candour is diitinguifhable in thefe outlines ; but 
the method of eftimating the comparative qualities of Englith- 
men with foreigners by the thermometer is, we muft confels, a 
new acquifition in experimental philofophy ! 
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Long as this article has been, we can affure our Readers that 
4 3 es . ° ° 
we have by no means exhaufted the fubjects contained in thefe 
very entertaining letters. 
/ N., 
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Agt. 1V. Fourteen Maps of Ancient and Modern Geography, far 
the Illuftration of the Tables of Chranclogy and Hiftory. To 
which is prefixed, a Differtation on the Rife and Progrefs of 
Geography. By John Blair, LL.D. F.R.S. and A. S. Preben- 
dary of Weftminfter, and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Roya! 
Highnefs the Princefs Dowager of Wales. Folio, large 
Paper, #1. 16s. in Sheets. Printed for the Author, and 
fold by the Bookfellers, &c. 1768. 


N the Eleventh volume of our Review, for 1754, we gave 

fome account of Dr. Blair’s Chrenclogy and kLiftory of the 
Worid. ‘That work was well received, and there is no doubt 
but the prefent production, which may be confidered as the 
fupplement to it, will be likewife very acceptable to the 
public. 

Dr. Blair informs us, in the preface, that his Di/fertations 
upon the dificult Parts of Chrono.ogy, which were preparing for 
the prefs at the time of the firft Edition of his Tables, have 
been long interrupted by a duty, to the difcharge of which the 
Author was called, foon after, viz. his attendance upon the 
late duke of York; and as this, he fays, * for the courfe of 
near eleven years, engroffed all his thoughts and leifure, it 
is therefore the only apology he can give for having fo long 
delayed the publication of that part of his work.’—* It was in 
compliance with his royal highnefs’s defire that I have en- 
deavoured to improve thefe Tables of Chronslogy, by adding 
fiurteen mats, part of them containing the ancient, and part of 
them the msdern geography, which are fo dilpofed in different 
places of the tables, as to illuitrate the times and periods when 
the countries, delineated in each map, were the principal 
fcene of action: for in his royal highnefs’s application to the 
perufal of the political hiftory of the world in its various 
branches, to which indeed all his mornings were generally 
devoted, he found it of great advantage, for the clearer under- 
tanding of any tranfaction or event, to have the country and 
the period of time placed before him in one point of view, as 
the proper companions to each other. And as they have been 
privately and in this manner ufed, for fome years paft, they are 
now publithed to the world, with the hopes of their being 
found of fervice to fuch who may employ any of their leifure 
hours in the ftudy either of ancient or modern hiftory. 

‘A few of the map» have been copied from M. Delife and 
Al. Robart, bat by much the greateft number of them were 
drawn 
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drawn under the Author’s immediate infpection by M, yg, 
Larochetie, {rom the lateft and moit accurate difcoveries and 
obfervations, And that the errors in other maps, and the 
times when they were rectificd, might be the eafier traced and 
known, 4 Differtation is prchxed to the whole, on the Rife and 
Progrefs of Gezgraphy, which, though far from being fo complete 
as the Author could have wifed, may flill be of fome ule to 
many who have been hithe:tu lefs converfant in this branch of 
{cience.’ 

As the Author hath fpoken in fuch modeft terms of this 
diffirtation, juftice to its merit obliges us to add, that we 
have perufed it with great fatisfaction ; and that we look upon 
it to be a learned, elaborate, and ingenious performance. 

As Dr. Blair hath faid much in favour of the late duke of 
York, whofe real chara€ter is, perhaps, not yet, in all refpects, 
gencrally known and underftocd, the fariber circumftances here 
added concerning him, may afford fome gratification to the 
curiofity of our Readers : 

‘How much that excellent young prince, fays the Doéor, 
deferved of the world, and of his country, was evident, and 
will be long remembered, by every one who had the honour of 
being near his perfon, or to whom he was at all known; for 
amidit the yaiety of youth, enlivened by a great conftitutional 
vivacity, few perfonages of his high rank had a more fteady 
attention to bufinefs, or a firmer attachment to men whole 
characters he approved. 

© To {cience, in particular, he was one of the warmeft friends, 
and took all opportunities of honouring and promoting every 
ufeful or ingenious improvement in knowledge. 

¢ Flatter’d, unhappily, with an idea of having a conftitution 
equal to every fatigue, and poflefled of a flow of natural 
cheerfulnefs and animal fpirits, which neither travelling nor 
watching feemed to leflen, he feli a victim to this ill- grounded 
prepoffeffion. For the too intenfe exercife he took in a fulty 
feafon and climate, brought upon him the attack of a putrid 
fever, againft which he was perhaps lefs fortified than mo 
other peifons, from his great temperance in wine; fo that ts 
violence foon put a period to his life, in the bloom and vigout 
of youth, and when he was juft entering, with uncommon 
fedulity, into a career of public bufinefs, where his abilities 
would have rendered him of the gieateit fervice to the king bis 
royal brother, and to his native country. Even in his la 
moments, he fhewed the ftrongeft proofs of a fortitude and re- 
fiznation, as well as a prefence of mind which was natural and 
unafleled, and would have diftinguifhed his character had he 
been born even in the loweft rank of human life,’ 
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To many of our Readers, the foregotng particulars will 
probably furnifh a new idea of the character of the late duke of 
York. How far the picture is a suf? one, or what allowance 
ought to be made for the peculiar {ituation of the painter, as a 
courtier, Act thofe pronounce who knew his royal highnefs 
better than we had the honour of knowing him; ‘and who are 
likewife better acquainted with his learned panegyrift. re ; 





Art. V. Letters written by his Excellency Huzh Boulter, D. D. 
Lord Primate of all Ireland, ta fe aa Minifters of State in 
England, and fame others. Containing an Account of the maft in- 
terefling Tranfactions which paffed in Ireland from 1724 to 17338.~ 
8yo. 2vols. 108. Boards. Oxford, at the Clarendon Prefs. 
1769. Sold by Horsficld in London. 


R. Boulter’s worthy character is fo univerfally known, and 

he is fo juftly eminent for his wi‘dom and his virtues, that 
we have no reafon to doubt but that his epiftolary remains, 
now made public, will be well received: they will alfo, we 
are perfuaded, be regarded as a valuable addition to the ftock of 
materials for the hiitory of Ireland, for the fpace of time in 
which they were written, viz. from 1724 to 1738.—A period, 
as the editor obferves, § which will even do honour to his 
Grace’s memory, and to thofe moft excellent Princes George 
the Firft and Second, who had the wifdom to place a confidence 
in fo worthy, fo hike, and fo fuccefsful a minifter; a minifter 
who had the rare and peculiar felicity of growing {till more and 
more into the favour of both the king and the people, until the 
very lait day of his life; which happened, he being then for 
the thirteenth time one of the Lords Juftices of Ireland, on 
the 27th of September 1742. 

The original letters from which the prefent volumes have 
been printed, are depofited, as we are told in the previous 
ddvertifement, in th «ies of Chrift Churchin Oxford, They 
are entirely letters of sepmner aan were collected by the late 
Ambiofe Philips, efq; who was fecretary to his Grace, and lived 
- his houfe during that {pace of time in which they bear date, 


Phey are all, are further told, in the Primate’s hand-writ- 
Ing, — fome aa ee by a mark, which are fair 
Copies by his feerecat ry; © and they are now frft publithed as 


they y were received gruel Vir. Philins, witaout any the leatt ma- 
ter! al alter ‘tion, or ominion, wharever,’ 


Our readers have feen, "eit they are not to expedt, from thefe 
letters, a aifpla y of the write “s charatier asa Divine, or as an 
Author, Yn the lat of thele sefpests he was never, thatwe can 
recollect, creathy dil: fred, for his life wa 
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in action, to allow much leifure for writing *, but in rezard to 
the Pracrice of the duties of his facred function, no minifter’s 
life could be more exemplary: of which various intlances are 
recorded in the brief account given of this good prelate, in the 
Biographia Britannica.—His Giace will, therefore, be feen, jn 
thefe papers, merely in the light of a //ate/man, but a very bone(t 
one; for, though a zealous adherent to the reigning family, he 
was not a political bigot, but a true and fleady friend to the 
real interefts of the Britifh crown in general, and of Ireland in 
particular, which he always emphatically ftiled his country, after 
his appoiutment + to the primacy of that kingdom. 

With refpeét to the archbifhop’s private charatter, the diftin. 
guifhing part of it feems to have been his benevolence, of which 
feveral very remarkable inftances ave related, both in the notes 
to thofe letters, and in the memoir of his life, in the Biggraphia, 
One or two of thefe, though perhaps already pretty generally 
known, deferve to be here bricfly mentioned. 

In the winter of 1728, and jummer following, all kinds of 
corn bore fuch an exceilive price in Ireland, that the poor were 
reduced to a miferable condition, and the nation not only 
threatened with a famine, but with the confequences of it, a 
peftilence. “The good primate could not bear to fee his fellow- 
creatures perifh while he had ability to relieve them. He fet on 
foot a fubfeription, (contributing largely himfelf) in confe- 
quence of which vaft quantities of corn, for the relief of the 
poor were diftributed through feveral parts of the kingdom; 
and this, it was generally believed, was the great means of 
averting the dreadful calamity with which that nation was 
threatened. —Moreover, all the vagrant poor, who crowded the 
ftreets of Dublin, were dire€led, without any diftinétion of reli- 
gion, to be received into the work-houfe, where they were 
maintained at the private expence of the prelate, till the follow- 
ing harveft brought relief .—'T he foregoing facts are mentioned 
in the Biographia; but, as our editor remarks, in a note to thefe 
letters, vol. i. p. 279. © what his Grace did in 1739-40, in the 
great froft, almoft exceeds belief.’ There was not, fays he, ‘2 
poor diftrefled perfon in the great city of Dublin, who applied, 





* He was faid to have been concerned, much to his credit, with 
feveral gentlemen, in writing the papers entitled, the F reethinker 5 of 
which papers, a collection was afterwards publifhed by Mr. Philips, 
in three volumes. He left a few charges to his clergy, at vilitations 5 
which are grave, folid, and inftructive difcourfes. 

+ He was tranilated to the archbiihopric of Armagh, from the See 
of Briftol. 

+ The Houfe of Commons was fo fenfible of the fervices he did, 
upon this occafion, that they paffed a vote of public thanks to him, 
and ordered it to be entered in their Journals. Brog. Britan, 
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that was not daily relieved, to the full, and chiefly by his bounty. 
—TJhe fums he there expended muft have been very great in- 
deed ; yet when he hath been complimented on this and other 
frequent occafions of the like fort, his ufual anfwer was, that he 
Joould die foamefully rich—-Our editor adds, § The Houfe of 
Commons took this [the laft mentioned act of benevolence] fo 
well, that they voted him, very juftly, their thanks on this very 
remarkable inttance of his goodnefs *, “The Biographia is fome- 
what more circumftantial in relating this memorable and moft 
extenfive act of charity. The poor, fay the authors of that 
elaborate work, ‘ were fed in the work-houfe twice every day, 
according to tickets iflued by people entrufted, of which, from 
January to Auguft, the number of tickets amounted to fevert 
hundred and thirty-two thoufand three hundred and fourteen. 
By the accounts of the diftribution of this charity, ftill kept in 
the work-houfe in Dublin, it appears that two thoufand five 
hundred perfons were fed there every morning, and as many 
every evening, moftly at the primate’s expence ; though fome 
few others contributed to the good work.’ 

From another account of the bounties of this excellent Bi- 
fhop, it appears that his private charities were innumerable, for 
he took the pains to enquire after thofe perfons in diftrefs, 
whofe modefty, and former condition in the world, made them 
afhamed to apply for relief.—His charities for the kingdom of 
Ireland alone, are computed at above 40,000 pounds. His un- 
bounded generofity was attended with no manner of pride, He 
was eafy of accefs, affable and polite, and remarkable for a pecu+ 
liar cheerfulnefs and fweetnefs of temper. 

Some of the moft curious letters in this colleStion are thofe 
relating to the ftate of the gold, filver, and copper money in 
Ireland, concerning the regulations of which there was much 
conteft in that kingdom about thirty years ago. In thefe dif- 
putes, or rather, in the meafures of government relating to the 
fubjet of them, the archbifhop happened to be on the tide op- 
polite to that which Dean Swift had taken; and a moft bitter 
antagonift he found in the Dean, whence the wortliy and amia- 
ble prelate was, for fome time, in danger of lofing a fhare of 
that popularity he had fo juftly acquired. His Grace, had; 
however, by his good fenfe, penetration, and temper, greatly 
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_™ Whether this be the fame vote of the Houfe of Commons men- 
tioned in the preceding nore, or a fubfequent tranfaétion, may admit 
ofa query ‘The Biographia (which profefies to have received its in- 
formation from a perfon who was mot intimate with Dr. Boulter from 
his youth to his death) fpeaks but of oze vote, and connects it wath 
the charity of 1728. Our editor too, mentions but ome, which he 
makes as above; to have been paffed in relation to what was done in 
1739-40. 
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the advantage of his opponent, who was generally, in all 
matters of controverfy, the flave of his own immoderate dif- 
pofition, and violent attachment to the Tory party. In the 
end, the archbifhop’s propofed regulations being carried into 
execution, every body was at length convinced of their utility ; 
and he became, if poffible, more beloved and revered than ever. 

We obferved a note of our Editor’s, to a paflage in p. 127. of 
vol. ii. with which we could not but be particularly ftruck. Ie 
relates to the late learned and ingenious Dr. Clayton, bifhop of 
Clozher, and author of the celebrated Efjay on Spirit. The 
wiiter of the note here referred to, affirms, that this prelate 
‘© actually fickened and died, on being informed that he would 
certainly be attacked in the Houte of Lords in Ireland, on ac- 
count of that book.” 

Of the truth of this anecdote we are not competent judges ; 
but if it be certain that bifhop Clayton had {fo little firmnefs of 
mind or ftrength of body, as to be hurt in the fatal degree here 
mentioned, on the mere proipect of perfecution, we can onl 
fay, that we are a for the poor bithop. If it be true, alfo, 
that a defign was really formed againft him, we muft obferve, 
that it refle€ts no honour on the Houfe of Lords of Ireland, 
Nothing of the kind, we are perfuaded, could ever have taken 
place, while the wife, the good, the pious, the moderate arch- 
bifhop boulter * was living, and prefiding on the epifcopal 
bench of that houfe: for he was incapable of countenancing fo 
iiiberal a procedure, and would have been the Jaft man to in- 

vade the facred rights of co nicience, r violate that fair freedom 
of enquiry to which frve religion was never averfe, and of which 
it will never be afraid—though human fyftems and eftablifh- 
ments DARE NOT FACE IT. G, 





Art. VI. Peregrinations of the Mind through the mof? general and 
interefiing Subjeéts, whih are ufually agitated in Life. By the 


Rationalitt. I2mo. 3s. Pearch. 1770. 


rE HIS work prefents us with many ingenious obfervations 

on a variety of fubjects, which have indeed been canvafled 
by other writers, and fometimes in a fimilar manner, It con- 
fifts of a number of Effays written with viv acity and good fenfe, 
and difcovering a — acquaintance with ancient learn- 
ing. The Author tel!s us, in his ones rte amufement was 
his firit inducement to write; but this, though no bad plea for 
cvriting, he juftly obferves, cannot be urged in defence of pub- 
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* Nor, we take it for cranted, in the time of hts immediate fuc- 
ey fior D r. John Hoad aly. ‘if an y fuch {cheme was really in agitationy 
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lication. € The cruel critic, he adds, crics, why did yeu publifp ?” 
This, fays he, is the queftion that makes me tremble; and be- 
fore | anfwer it, | muft demand a moment’s refpite, to recol- 
lect my fcattered fpirits.— 

¢Confcious, he proceeds, of a pure intention in the moral 
part of the work, and fenfible that a mean capacity may fuggeft 
fome ufeful hint to the wifeft man, I have ventured into the 
ocean of critics, [and bad metaphors] and launched fome inno- 
cent opinions, which cannot be productive of harm, but may 
poflibly be attended with good, as they plead the caufe of vir- 
tue.’ 

In this manner our Author apologizes for himfelf. As fome 
of the topics which he difcufles are problematical or contro- 
verted, the reader muft not always reft in his decifion, but con- 
fider that in fome cafes a great deal may be offered on the op- 
pofite fide of the queftion. A few extracts will convey fome 
farther notion of the nature of this publication and the manner 
of the writer. 

On the queftion [ch. 9.] whether knowledge contributes to hap- 
pine/s, we have the following obfervations : 

‘ However knowledge may refine human nature, and eleva‘e 
it above that of brutes, it betrays a want of experience arid 
obfervation on the various characters of men, and the dificrent 
conditions of Jife, not to know that the itrongeft pleafures oi 
fenfe are heightened by the abfence of knowledge and fpecuia- 
tion, which tend to give a dilrelith, at Jeaft in fome degree, to 
every fenfual enjoyment.— ‘True it is, a purfuit after knowiedce 
is a feaft to the mind, and worthy the attention of a rational 
being, as it, in the eye of rcafon, compenfates for the lots of 
corporeal delights: but it actually abridges us cf other fources 
of pleafure, and cafts a fickly veil over them. ‘That knowledge 
isnot eflential to happinefs, is a truth exemplified, in an emi- 
nent manner, in children, and in the beafts of the field; from 
whom a ftrong inference may be drawn in fupport of this opt- 
nion.— That we increafe in knowledge as we advance in years, 
we au know ; but we do not find that we increafe in happincfs. 
On the contrary, experience tells us that childhood, which is 
the muit ignorant, is likewife the happieit fate of human life ; 
a circumftance principally chargeable to ignerance and timp'i- 
city.~-Fact and experience are doughty arguments in the feale 
ofadifpute. It will reflect liohe on the queftion if we take a 
view of the characters of many fudious men ameng us, and 
examine how far their appearance will Gountenance the above 
allertions, Woat gloom furrounds thele confecrated votaries 
of the Mufes! The gay, the fportive joys feem to have bid 
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them an eternal adieu: forbiddine looks, iilence, melancholy 
Tetreats ulurp their place. (Great application to captivates te 
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eager ftudent, as to render that common converfation, which 
the lefs cultivated mind would be pleafed with, fickly and 
palling. The meannefs and weaknefs of many an obfervation, 
the tedioufnefs and unimportant circumftances of many a tale, 
are confidered by him as fo many intrufions on his time and 
patience ; and with pain he liftens to a difccurfe which exhi- 
bits neither inftruclion nor delight to him. Reafoning from 
caufes he rifes to effects. Penetrating into the temper at his 
companion, he has all his motives and weaknefles open to his 
view, and confiders bis reflexions as the mechanical effecis of 
his feveral prejudices. He dies in the converfation of the living, 
and revives not till he re-enters the fociety of the dead, en- 
tombed in his library. Advancement in knowledge and ad- 
vancement in years, have, in fact, areflemblance of each other : 
they both engender diflatisfadtion and pecvifhnefs, when they 
bord:r on extremes ; fo that iiudy, without bounds, is a pre- 
mature age of the mind, like thit of the body, not the centre 
of pleafure —Though knowledge may ftand in the ftead of 
fenfual delights, there are times when that will pall on the 
mind, like corporeal fweets on the body. Neither in fenfual 
“por in mental gratifications muft we expect a completion of 
happinets. Po fiibly a tenor of exquilite felicity may involve a 
contradiGion, as every fenfation exilts by comparifon, or at 
Jeaft is heightened by it. How far this circumftance is a necef- 
fary con lition of nature, is a queftion beyond the reach of man, 
We fee fo much caufe to thank the Creator for the blefiings 
we inherit in things we underftand, that we will conclude the 
evils of life, numerous as we find them, are the efflux of fome 
general good, or the offspring of uncontroulable neceflity. We 
cannot with reafon arraign the yoodnels of a Being who has, 
upon a balance, given usa greater fhare of good than evil.— 
‘The moit probable wav of enjoying pleafures in the higheft 
perfection, is to vary them as much as poilible, and not to in- 
_dulge in any to a furteit. The pleafures of fenfe fhould be 
witely blended with the recreations of the mind, and an agree- 
able variety (as in mufic, the moft delightful harmony) would 
then fucceed. We fhou'd fly from fcience to finging, from me- 
lancholy to mufic. In fuch a combination as this, fweeiened 
with innecence and a ferene confcioufnefs of uprightnefs, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumttances of mifery, or extraordinary 
gloom of mind, may arife fuch a fhare of felicity as will not 
make the pofleifor think exiftence a burden ; and beyond thefe 
bounds of happinefs neither the diving refearches of the philo- 
fopher, the giddy flights of the libertine, nor the unruffled fere- 
nity of a peatant’s life, will carry the moft diligent enquirer.— 
It afforcs a {mile at many ancient, and fome more modern phi- 


Jofopheis, io refiect on the great emphafis they Jeid on mental 
acquiremcat, 
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acquirement, as if that were exclufively the only bufinefs of life, 
as well as the only path that leads to blifs. They did not con- 
{ider, that to appropriate fo large a portion of time to {peculation, 
as to leave none for action, is to defeat the intention of many 
faculties we derive from nature befide thofe of the mind. Ie 
would ij] become an author to decry the dignity of knowledge ; 
nor would I be interpreted fo to do: but happine!s is not al- 
ways connected with dignity ; and it is his office to warn againtt 
the dangerous effects of excefs, on human frailty, as tending to 
diftort trom the paths of propriety, without that harveft of ex- 
quifite felicity which the literary wanderer promifes him{clf from 
his wild excurfions into the regions of fancy.’ 

This laft paragraph is not agreeably formed ; indeed the lan- 
euage of our Author is not always fufficiently accurate and ex- 
preflive: as to his fentiments on this fubject, fome reacers 
may afk, was not he, too, a little fplenetic when he wrote fome 
parts of the foregoing ftiictures, and to enquire whether he has 
himfelf found thefe effects from ftudy? It is to be confidered 
that the diflatisfaction here complained of is by no means con- 
fined to the ftudious, but is often the fruit of that obferva- 
tion and experience, which perfons of plain but good under- 
ftandings gain by living in the world. “here is no doubt tome 
truth in what is faid concerning knowledge, but is it therefore 
to be decry’d and rejected ? The fame, in a degree, may be fad 
of reafon, yet is not reafon a blefling And muft not every 
thinking mind prefer knowledge and icafon to ignorance and 
irrationality ? 

The eleventh chapter is entitled, o” Patristifm, a fubje&t 
much ta/éed of at this time of day. * For the fake of regula- 
rity, it is faid, we will begin by obferving, that as every acticn 
and every gefture of a man has its caufe, we fhould firft endea- 
vour to find out the motive of the principle in agitation, and 
from thence ftamp an eftimate on it. “he great motive, the 
foul of patriotifm, when moft fincere and fterling, is enthulisfm, 
and an ardent thirft for glory: that is a view adveifity cannot 
wreft from us. In proportion as the patriot is fanguine and 
warm in his complexion, his endeavours are hearty and genuine: 
and, as [ have more than once taken notice, that the warmer 
affections of the foul are cooled by the influence of knowledge, 
by confequence, as the world has generally refined upon nature, 
(though every innovation does not deferve the name of refine- 
ment) patriotifm, among other eager principles, has gradually 
ceclined in its influence. An indifference is frequently the 
confequence of extenfive reflexion, and the bane of effort and 
action. A rigid patriot is one who will lofe a real life to gain 
an imaginary one. Glory is his god: in purfuit of that he wil 
refign the choiceft bleffings in the eftimation of common fauls, 
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and fee, in confcious integrity and honour, all the happinefs 
earth can promife. He will regard his country as his neareft 
elation, and renounce all other confanguinity when put in 
competition with it. dew wy i of the ancients, and fome 
moderns, have earned applau‘e for patriotic virtue, muft not 
nor can with jut: ice be Ciaiel, eahiavag a ought we to objeé& to 
the motive of fuch noble actions as have ‘fianalize ‘d fome of 
them in behalf of their country, it is imvidicus to aliedge, 
thet a defire of fam: is a felfth eonfideration, fince fclf-love is 
the primum mobile of all huuiin ations, and it cann t be ex- 
pected that any one but a lunatic will act for no apparent rea- 
fon, or that a hero can entirely divett himiclf of tue character 
of man. Love of glory 's ‘wend efs, laudable, and ufeful, and 


to be highly careilt d when it co egeranes with the ceneral 200d, 
and ferves the public.— We cl not the:s.ci:c be too fond of 
dabbling in tbe dsdirine of motives, to (oo piejudice of thofe we 


judge. With us fallible and isort iignted mortals, paft ac- 
tions alone muft afcertzin cur characters when views cannot 
be diicoveied, | ov are nove or lefs favourable, we muft 
more or lefs efteem the agent : but to deny us our motive en- 
tirely, is to launch a fuxip ina dead calm, and expect it will 
reach a port.’ 

‘The above obfervations are pertinent, but do not feem to 
convey the full idea of a patriot. ‘The love of fame or glory 
may undoubtedly be greatly ufeful, particularly as to military 
achievements; but it is a princ iple that requires to be guarded 
and regulated by fome nobler confideration. “his motive alone 
may conflitute an hero, but this hero may at the fame time be 
cruel and tyrannical, like Alexander (of whom this Author elfe- 
where {peaks in fome fuch manner) who opprcfied and butchered 
siete i A principle of warm benevolence, we apprehend, is 

ceflary to form a id animate the real patriot; feparate from 


which the delire of glory is of very inferior value : it may excite 
to actions that fhall make creater eclét, but it is on ly in con- 
junction with the other thar it ts likely to prove truly advan- 
tageous. This ardent regard to the intercfts of mankind, 
{ ~~ by e firtt and leading fpring of patriotiim ; it may operate 
niore filently, but, when united ‘with the other r reauifite talents, 


ils feds will be tar more {elid, and eflentia!ly beneficial. 

To return to our * Author, who thus proceeds: ¢* Who then 
Is a patriot, a fincere and honourable one, who from his heart 
difdains to accept of preifts he has not dearly bought ?—I 
could name fich a man, even in our own times, and a little 
land would turnith the example: a commander, who does not, 
as Cafar did, se a on the libe:ty of his country, but bravely 
defends it againfl a foreign invader: a ncte that refufed a crown 
to wear r the laurc!, an ent: yn of greatnels, in his opinion, fur- 
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pafling the regal diadem. Such a man as this does, indeed, 
deferve favour and fupport from his countrymen, for whom he 
is ready to encounter every danger, and to give up his life that 
he may live again in future ages.—On the other hand, pre- 
tended patriotifm, which runs no hazard of any kind, and veers 
about with every wind, as fordid intereft and pecuniary views 
incline, is a defpicable meannefs, and merits only the contempt 
and {corn of the world. That man muft poflefs an ungenerous 
and a little foul who arrogates to himfelf a glory which he is 
confcious he merits not, and for which he is not ready to Jay 
down an adequate purchafe. He is to be confidered as bafely 
taking an advantage of the ignorance or inattention of thofe 
who credit his plaufible pretenfions, and as very a cheat as the 
thief that robs us of our money when our abfence, or unwari- 
nefs of defign, affords him the opportunity. I fhall, without 
queftion, by fome be underftood to glance at a celebrated Eng 
lifhman, in the character laft defcribed ; but I candidly own no 
fuch perfonality is here intended, as I chufe not to give my 
opinion what caricature will refemble him. Ethics are of no 
party. It would ill befeem a moral writer to enlift on any 
fide.’ 

Notwithftanding this declaration, the few remarks that are 
added, and which he leaves to be applied at difcretion, will lead 
his readers to believe that he had a particular character in his 
eye. The chapter concludes as follows: * 1 am much of opi- 
nion with Machiavel that, in general, only the name of liberty is 
contended for by the heads and the dregs of a people. Few ages 
afford examples of integrity in adminiftration : intereft has too 
large a erpe: the general good is {wailowed up in the views 
of individuals : if the prefent be bad it is no novelty: a_per- 
petual round of the fame caufes cannot fail of producing the 
fame effects. Mien of difhoneft principles are often fixed on ta 
be the ftewaids of a nation, and not fufficiently accountable to 
thofe who appoint them. The temptations they lie expofed to 
are great, and their virtve to refift them is none at all. The 
people fix the price of their liberties, and then repine if the 
minilter lays down the purchafe.’ 

The fifteenth chapter has for its title, The wnreafonalle Com- 
pliments paid to the Ancients for their Works, exemplified in Homer. 
* Amony the accufations, it is faid, to be Jaid to the account 
of prejudice, the preference adjudged io the ancients for genius, 
as well as virtue, may make no inconfiderable hgure. ‘Their 
innocence, their courage, their {kill in writing, have been ex- 
tolled as fuperior to our modern accomplifhments, and propofed 
as the proper ftandards by which thofe feveral excellences are 
to be eftimated. This partiality is in no inftance more noto- 
rious than in the character given to the {liad, which has been, 
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by many fucceding writers, pronounced the moft perfect piece 
of poetry that was ever penncd. Few authors have received 
their laurels in their life-time: that compliment has generally 
been referved for their ftatues. Poffibly the world may have 
judged it prepofterous to honour any one with an apotheofis 
befoe his de.th. Homer was once a ballad-finger, is nowa 
bard: Shaxefpear lived a precarious hireling : Milton’s divine 
poem lay long neglected, and was fold for a fong : Orway lived 
and died in acorner: Cervantes pailed his days in ob{curity and 
poverty, a reproach to Spain: the firft of Enelith philotophers, 
the immortal Newton, needed the officious kindnefs of a Bar- 
row to announce his merit. Praife is flower in its progrefs 
than cenfure, becaule retarded by the clog of envy and conten- 
tion, which time alone, that fubdues all things, can remove, 
The cafe is the fame in the moral as in the natural world. The 
fun never exhibits fo large a difk as when on the point of leav- 
ing our hemifphcre. In pitching upon Homer, I will preiife, 
that I have made him a reprefentative in general of thofe au- 
thors who have acquired a prejudged hereditary admiration. It 
is not in faét Homer, fo much as prejudice, that claims our 
cenfures.—His happinefs, when he is confidered as a complete 
epic poet, like that of many of the ancients, confifts in coming 
fi: ft into the world. The eldeft fon in a family runs away with 
the patrimony, to the lofs of thofe who have the misfortune 
to come later into the world ; and the firft-born authors have 
been favoured by cuftom with the fame privilege. But that is 
a precedent in literary laws not backed with reafons fo cood as 
family ones. Not in poetry alone, in painting and ftatuary, a 
fancied fuperiority has been allowed the predeceflors in thole 
arts. We will not deny their having fuch fine performances 
among them as would have done honour to any age or nation; 
but to grant them the merit of exclufive excellence is injuttice 
to their competitors for fame.— The moft tolerable and plaufi- 
ble reafons, for a partiality for the o!d writers, are drawn from 
a principle of tendernefs. “lhe infant {tate of learning, it may 
be urged, ought to experience the fame mild treatment which 
js fhewn to intant babes. I fhould allow the full extent of this 
plea, in any cafe where a comparifon with others did not in- 
terfere, and confider them under all the difadvantagzes of inex- 
perience : : but the refpect due to candor will o blige us tO OWN, 
that it is as improper to fet up fuch infant aut hors, with all 
their inaccuracies, for perfect models, as it wau'd be to prefent 
a boy feven years old for a fpecimen of a perfect man.—Many 
an old writer, who has deferved admiration for real beauties, 
has had his reputation fullied by thofe who zpplaud bim for ima- 
inary ones: by which, inftead of his being indebted to his 
Panes ifts for their praifes, they haye given occafion for doubts 
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and cenfures where he leaft deferved them. This is notorioufly 
the cafe of acelebrated Englifh dramatic poet. _ As if Shake- 
{pear had not interfperfed beauties enough to merit our applaule, 
his very faults have been erected into perfe¢tions and idolized. — 
But to come to our purpofe: I will begin with remarking, that 
my aim is only to direct the praife that has been fo profufely 
Javifhed on this claffic to a proper object, to oppofe the genius 
of Homer to the perfection of the Tiad, which 1 hope will bear 
the afpect of good-nature and candor. ‘That his genius was 
great none but a Scaliger would deny, who facrificed the repu- 
tation of him and other poets at the thrine of his. favourite Ju- 
yenal. Envy herfelf would fcarcely have the effrontery to dif- 
own that his pinions were formed to reach the very top of Par- 
naflus, and that nothing but the iniquity of the time in which 
he lived retarded his flight. Where he does exert himfelf 
(which is not feldom) he is fuperlatively lofty ; his images are 
bold, and his expreffion is admirable. Notwithftanding the 
fame genius, which has infpired him with the greateft beauties, 
has likewife hurried him on to the groffeft abfurdities. His rude 
mafles of diamon intermixed with heaps of rubbifh. It 
will be adiftina C argé, not affecting his genius, to affert that 
he was deficient in judgment and choice, as there are man 
glaring proofs of it vilible throughout his poem. ‘This accufa- 
tion is applicable to our Milton himfelf—and therefore it ought 
not to furprize if Homer deferves it. “The Greek poet is fond 
of a fimile to excefs. He not only abounds in that figure, but 
often adopts comparifons ridiculous, improper, and mean. 
Sometimes his fimilitude is lefs ftriking than the thing or cir- 
cumftance compared—a fault that deftroys the very intention 
of it, which is to paint, in the moft lively colours, what we 
would reprefent. Provided the refemblance be pretty or ftriking, 
it matters not whether a fublime or heavenly form be compared 
to a familiar or earthly one, or vice verfa; but there mult be a 
vivacity in the fimile. For example, we may compare the 
morning to a blufhing maid, or a blufhing maid to the morn- 
ing, without an affront to either; but it would be an indignity 
to both to liken them to the red bricks of a houfe, or toa bunch 
of carrots.’ 

In this manner our Author ventures to attack the celebrated 
poet ; he enters into feveral particulars, all of which we cannot 
lay before our Readers ;—at the fame time he pafles upon him 
the higheft encomiums. ‘¢ I muft beg to be excufed, fays he, 
if I cannot comprehend all the myfterious beauties, and hidden 
excellencies, couched under particular lines and words, that 
fome fharp-fighted critics have fathered on the innocent poet, 
where he never dreamt of them himfelf.—But one of the moft 
infuferable of all difcoverics, is that which would torture out 
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a moral meaning, and precepts of virtuc, from a poem which 
does not afford the leaft fanction for it ——From an impartial and 
ge eneral furvey, he adds, I am of opinion, that under all the 
difadvantages in which Ho: ner laboured, his genius ts de ‘lervedly 
to be extolled; but that had a modern undertaken to write on 
the fame { fubjedt, and acquitted himfelf in the fame manuer (the 
memory of Homer being obliterated) his performance would 
have been efteemed a ilrange medley of genius and abiv dity, of 
beauty and duvormity.—lIt is almoft with regret that I meution 
the biemifhes of this venerable monument of antiquity; but 
truth is {till more venerable. I could with pleafure hear an 
author, again and again, extol the genius of fuch a poet as 
Homer, if he would not infift on the perfection of his works.— 
It is not at all aftonifhing, that at the remote period of antiquity 
in which he lived, when he had none of the advantages of cri- 
ticifm to correct his miftakes, he did not reach perfe@tion in 
every point. He has better acquitted himfelf than could have 
been expected from the fingle abilities of one writer fo ancient ; 
and many of his brilliants are loft upon the fight, for want of 


being properly difpofed and polifhed.’ Hie. 





Art. VII. Concriusion of our Account of Dr. Franklin’s Let- 
ters and Papers on Philofophical Subjects : from the laft Review, 
page 199. 

N the 26th letter of this philofophical collection, addrefled 
to Dr. L at Charles Town, South Carolina, the Author 
takes occafion to mention fome * loofe notions,’ which he had 
for fome time enicrtained, but not yet reduced into form, re- 

Jatins to heat and cold. Hei sar, suid that fome bodies are bet- 

ter fitted by nature to be esadudors of fre than others; and 

that, generally, * thofe which are the belt condudiors of the 
ele étrical fiuid are allo the beft conductors of this, & e contra.’ 

“Thus metals and water are better conductors both of common 

and elefrical fire than wood ; according ly a filver teapot, hav- 

ing a handle of the fame metal, and being filled with hot water, 
cannot be borne in the hands, but may w ‘ith fafety be held with 

a handle of cai which ts not fo good a conductor; whereas 

a china or ftone teapot, being in ome lecree of the nature of 

olafs, an ddeBtic, or non conduine fubRance, may be ufed 

with a handle of the fame matter. For wi fame reafon, the 
lock of a writing-defk feels colder to the hand than the wood 
of the fame def: ¢y though both are of an fame temperature. 

Thus likewife a a or moift air chills us more than a dry 

air that is actually colder, becaufe the former is a better con- 

ductor: andthe ‘body 1S kept warmer by a covering of woollen 
than by one of linen ; the latter of whi ich, we may obferve, is 

a conductor, and the tormer 2 i nia. of electricity. 
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We know not how far the analogy here ingenioufly fuggefted 
by the Author will heid good ; but fhall only obferve that, in 
fome of thefe inftances, and in many others which might be 
added to them, the different denfities of the bodies have gene- 
rally and very naturally been fuppofed to have confide:able in- 
fuence on the effects ; though, on the other hand, the anoma- 
lies which have been obferved in the experiments that have 
been made, relating to the communication of heat and cold, 
furnifh a variety of exceptions to the laft mentioned doétrine, 
and evince that the diffufion or communication of fire is in- 
fluenced by fome relation between that element and other bo- 
dies, the nature ot which remains hitherto undifcovered. 

In another part of this Jetter the Author gives his opinion 
concerning the nature of that myfterious element, fire. All 
the fire emitted by wood and other combuftible bodies, when 
burning, he fuppofes to have exifted in them before, zz a folid 
ftate, being only difcovered in the act of feparation : that ful- 
phur and fea-coal, for inftance, contain a great quantity, and 
that fome other bodies almoft intirely confift of /clid fire; and 
that, in fhort, ¢ what efcapes and is diffipated in the burning 
of bodies, befides water and earth’ (to which the Author might 
have added fome other more volaiile principles) ¢ is generally 
the air and fire that before made parts of the folid.” ina fub- 
fequent letter, after enumerating the various ways by which fire 
is kindled, or heat produced, by the chemical or mechanical 
action of bodies on cach other, he infers that the fire probably 
exifted in thefe bodies, though in a quiefcent itate, before it 
was by any of thefe means excited, difengaged, and brought 
forth to action and to view. ‘ If this fhould be the cafe, he 
adds, kindling fire in a body would be nothing more than de- 
veloping this inflammable principle, and fetting it at liberty to 
act in feparating the parts of that body, which then exhibits 
the appearances of {corching, melting, burning, &c. Whena 
man lights an hundred candles from the fame of one, without 
diminifhing that flame, can it be properly faid to have commu- 
nicated all that fire? When a fingle {park from aflint, applied to 
a magazine of gunpowder, is immediately attended with this 
confequence, that the whole is in fame, exploding with im- 
menie violence, could all this fire exift firit in the fpark ?—We 
cannot conceive it.’ 

An opinion not very different from the foregoing, we fhall 
obferve, was originally maintained, or at leaft firft reduced into 
a fyftem, by Homberg, Lemery, and other foreigners ; and is 
certainly more natural and fimple, and anfwers better to the 
thensmena, than that of our countrymen Bacon, Boyle and New- 
ton; who fuppofe that bodies may be ccnverted into fire, which 
S Not, according toe them, an clement fui generis, but merely 
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a phenomenon, produced by the violent motion of the parts of 
bodies. ‘The difficulty of conceiving how fo great a quantity 
of fire, as inflammable bodies exhibit to our view wKen in a 
{tate of accenfion, could be before contained in them in an inert 
and quiefcent ftate, may, we apprehend, be greatly diminifhed 
by reflecting on the two fimilar modifications of air, which is 
known to be contained in certain bodies, fixed and condenfed 
even into a five hundredth part of its natural bulk, and divefted 
of every one of its fenfible properties except weight, without 
betraying any fymptom of its exiftence ; till, on the decompo- 
fition of the body by fermentation, putrefaGtion, &c. it is fet 
free from the other conftituent parts of the mats, reaflumes its 
elatlicity and other diftinguifhing properties, and is found, in 
fome inftances, to have conftituted half the weight of the bod 
in which it was imprifoned, and which, were it fuddenly to be 
brought into a fluid ftate, it would diilipate into atoms, with 
a force equal to that of 500 atmofpheres. 

Thus by a very natural analogy (which we offer not, how- 
ever, as a proof, but merely as an illuitration) fire may be con- 
ceived as exifting in bodies in a fixed, and in a fluid, volatile, 
or active fate. In the firft of thefe conditions it does not fall 
immediately under the cognizance of any one of our fenfes. Ie 
is only in its difengaged and volatile {tate that it warms, melts, 
burns, expands, or violently diifipates the parts of bodies, and, 
Jike other fluids, affects in general an equable diffufion. It is 
the fire exilting in this fiurd ftate only, whofe quantity we 
meafure by the thermometer ; while the much grea‘er quantity 
of the fixed fire, contained in thofe bodies, particularly, which 
we call inflammable, as well as in many others, becomes 
cognizable only in proportion as it is reduced to this fluid ftate, 
ether by mechanical attrition, or by thofe other operations of na- 
ture or of art, which are ufually diftinguifhed trom the former 
by the name of chemical; fuch as effervefcence, fermentation, 
putrefaction, &c, but principally, with regard to the bodies of 
the firft clafs, by accen/ton, or the immediate contat and aétion 
of a fufficient quantity of other fluid fire applied to them, and 
producing a decompolition of the whole mafs, by which the 
oils, falts, fpirits, water, air, and fire, before impiifoned and 
concealed within them, are fet free and brought into view. 
Another not inadequate alluftration might be drawn from the 
Author’s very curious and decifive experiment of the Leyden 
vial, charged only with its own fire, by an operation which, ap- 
parently, only difengages and expels the fixed electric fluid, 
before lying concealed on one fide of the glafs, and brings it 
into view, and into a ftate of the mott ftriking activity, by 
throwing it upon the other.—But to return to the Author. 
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This doétrine concerning the nature of fire is here ingenioufly 
applied to that curious fubject, the production of animal heat. 
+ { am inclined to think, fays the Author, that the fluid fire, 
as well as the fluid air, is attraéted by plants in their growth, 
and becomes con/olidated with the other materials of which they 
are formed, and makes a great part of their fubffance: that 
when they come to be digefted, and to fuffer in the veflels a 
kind of fermentation, part of the fire, as well as part of the 
air, recovers its fluid active ftate again, aad diffufes itfelf in the 
body, digefting and feparating it: that the fire fo reproduced, 
by digeftion and feparation, continually leaving the body, its 
place is fupplied by frefh quantities, arifing from the continual 
feparation : that whatever quickens the motion of the fluids in 
an animal, quickens the feparation, and reproduces more of the 
fire; as exercife, &c.—Thus I[ imagine that animal heat arifes 
by or from a kind of fermentation in the juices of the body, in 
the fame manner as heat arifes in the liquors preparing for di- 
ftiilation, wherein there is a feparation of the {pirituous from 
the watry and earthy parts.——And it is remarkable that the 
liquor in a diftiller’s vat, when in its higheft and beft ftate of 
fermentation, as 1 have been informed, has the fame degree of 
heat with the human body ; that is, about 94 or 96.’—~* Thus, 
as by a conftant fupply of fuel in a chimney, you keep a warm 
room, fo, by a conitant fupply of food in the ftomach, you 
keep a warm body.’— 

In the preceding quotation the Author very properly, in our 
epinion, qualifies that procefs, by which he fuppofes animal 
heat to be produced, by terming it only a &énd of fermentation ; 
although, by his allufion to the equal degree of heat produced 
in that carried on in a diftiller’s vat, he may be thought to fup- 
pofe the two procefles to be of a fimilar kind. Various have 
been the hypothefes that have been formed on this fubjed, 
which neverthelefs {till remains involved in confiderable obfcu- 
rity; as, of the many known mechanical or chemical procefles 
which have been affigned as the probable caufes productive of 
animal heat, fome cannot poffibly be carried on in the animal 
body, nor others, with fuch activity, as to generate a heat 
equal to that of a living animal. Paffing over the calidum in- 
natum of the great father of phyfic with a refpe&ful and reve- 
rential filence, we fhall obferve that the modern theories which 
fuppofe animal heat to proceed from the mechanical attrition of 
the particles of the circulating fluids amongft each other, or 
avainit the fides o: the veffels, although adopted by fome of the 
greatelt phyfioio_ifts of this age, are evidently founded on a 
few deceitful ex oeriments, in which the effects of chemical action 
have becn attributed to mechanical attrition; as in the inftance 
Qf cream becom: het in the act of churning, &c. The moft 
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plaufible theory yet offered, is that which fuppofes it to be the 
product of fermentation or putrefaction. But we might afk 
thofe who maintain this opinion, what fermentatory or putre. 
factive procefs (if we affix the precife ideas to thofe terms which 
ufually are, and ought to be, annexed to them) can poffibly 
be carried on in the bodies of men or animals, however defended 
from the cold by natural or artificial cloathings of furs and 
other non-conduéling materials, in fuch a climate as that of Sj- 
beria, for inftance; where the thermometer (Farenheit’s) fre. 
quently ftanding at go or 100 degrees belsw O, a heat is never- 
thelcis generated, in the body of a man ufing a proper degree 
of exercife, equal at leaft to go degrees above that mark; and 
even the blood of whales and porpufles {wimming in the lefs 
cold, indeed, but denfer and more perfiétly conducting element of 
water, is known to be pofltfled of a degree of heat fenfibly fu- 
perior even to that of a healthy man. We believe that there 
is not any fubftance, however prone to fermentation or pu- 
trefaction, which is known either to ferment or putrefy, and 
generate heat under fuch circumftances.—But to view this 
matter in another light: 

Here is a fermentatory or putrefactive procefs fuppofed to be 
carried on in the body, which generates greater quantities of 
heat, in proportion to the increafing degrees of cold in the medium 
in which the procefs is carried on, through a very confiderable 
extent of the fcale downwards. The human body, whether 
placed under the polar circle or under the line, poffeffes a de- 
gree of heat fomewhere between go and 100 degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer. Let us fuppofe it, at a medium, to be 
95°. When the thermometer ftands at temperate, or at 50°, a 
heat is generated within the body equal to 45°, which we may 
confider as added to the 50 which the body would poffefs, in 
the ftate of death. When water begins to freeze, and the 
thermometer ftands at 32°, the body, under proper exercife, 
continues as warm as before, and confequently produces no lefs 
than 63 additional degrees of heat. Expofed to the intenfe 
cold indicated when the thermometer ftands at 0, it generates 
32 degrees more, or 95 degrees in the whole; and in the 
enormous cold of go° below o, the body of a living man pro- 
duces 185 degrees of heat above that of a dead man expofed in 
the fame fituation: But is there any fermentative or putrefactive 
procefs, or any putrid ferment whatever yet known which 
operates in this manner? We do not mean to deny however, 
that, in the coldeft as well as in the warmeft climates, a fer- 
mentatory procefs is carricd cn in the ftomach and firft paflages 
of animals; that their juices manifeft a putrefcent difpofition 5 
and that thefe inteftine motions are attended with heat: but 
they are fo far from being capable of producing the heat which 
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the body enjoys in the coldeft climates, that they appear, on 
che contrary, to be indebted to that very heat for their exiftence. 

Thefe obfervations, however, do nor affect the Author’s ge- 
neral theory concerning the nature of fire, which is perfectly 
reconcileable to any of the abovementioned fyftems. Till more 
light can be obtained on this fubject, it is fufficient only to 
fay that there exifts in the bodies of men and animals, during 
life, a certain calwrific procefs, fui generis, [we leave to future 
inquirers to afcertain its nature, and to give it a more {pecifte 
title] connected, in fome manner or another, with the organi- 
gation, motion, or chemical properties of their conftituent parts 5 
by means of which the particles of fixed fire, refiding in their 
food and in their fubftance, are fucceilively extricated and ren- 
dered fluid, and are thereby brought into a condition of imparting 
warmth to the whole mats; and that this procefs differs from 
the two laft-mentioned, in this eflential particular, that it is 
brifkly carried on in the bodies of Zving animals, under degrecs 
of cold much fuperior to thofe in which all fermentation and 
putrefaction of inanimate matters ceafe. 

Towards the end of the letter the ingenious Author touches 
on another curious queftion relative to fire, and inquires 
whence the fudden and extraordinary degrce of cold, percepti- 
ble on mixing certain chemical liquors, or, particularly, on 
the mixture of common {alt and {now, artles. “Though his man- 
ner of confidering various fubftances, as poflefling different 
conduéting powers with regard to fire, places this matter in a 
new point of view, and throws additional light on the nature 
of this element, and on the relations of different bodies to- 
wards it, it does not, however, appear to us applicable to the 
elucidation of the prefent fubject, in which he employs it. 
The Doétor proceeds analytically through the phenamena of this 
laft-mentioned experiment, and argues thus: 

‘ If the quantity of fire, fays he, betore contained or diffufed 
in the {now and falt, was expelled in the uniting of the two 
matters, it muft be driven away, either thro’ the air, or the veflel 
containing them. {If it is driven off through the air, it muft 
warm the air; and a thermometer held over the mixture, with- 
out touching it, would difcover the heat, by the rifing of the 
mercury, as it muft and always does in warm air. 

‘ This, indeed, I have not tried *; butI fhould guefs it 
would rather be driven off through the veffel, efpecially if the 
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* We fhall ftop to take notice that M Geoffroy long ago obferved 
that, in the frigorific mixture of oil of vitriol with fal ammoniac, 
the copious fumes, which arife during the efervefcence, feutibly 
ralfe the thermometer fufpended above the mixture. We fhall not 
enquire whether, in this inftance, the effect is produced by the par- 
ticles of fire flying off from the mixture, or arifes from other caufes 
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veflel be metal,.us being a better conduéfor than air; and fo one 
fhould find the bafon warmer after fuch mixture.’ But, on the 
comrary, the veflel grows cold, and even water in which the 
veflel is fometimes placed for the experiment, freezes into hard 
ice on the bafon. Now I know not how to account for this, 
otherwife than by fuppofing that the compofition is a better 
conduélor of fire than the ingredients feparately,—and has a 
{tronger power of attracting fire, and does accordingly atira& 
it fuddenly from the fingers, or a thermometer put into it, from 
the bafon that contains it, and from the water in conta& with 
the outfide of the bafon ; fo thatthe fingers have the fenfation 
of extreme cold, by being deprived of much of their natural 
fire; the thermometer finks, by having part of its fire drawn 
out of the mercury ; the bafon grows colder to the touch, as 
by having its fire drawn into the mixture, it is become more 
capable of drawing and receiving it from the hand ; and through 
the bafon, the water lofes its fire that kept it fluid, fo it becomes 
ice.— One would expect that from all this attracted acquifition of 
fire to the compofition, it {hould become warmer ; and, in fad, 
the fnow and falt diflolve at the fame time into water, without 
freezing.’ 

This manner of accounting for the phenomena in this experi- 
ment violently fhakes, by implication at leaft, the credit of the 
thermometer ; for if that inftrument, in this inftance, defcends 
on being brought into contact with bodies not colder than itfelf, 
we may be deceived by trufting to its report in other inftances, 
As we are loth, however, to entertain fufpicions of the vera- 
city of this ufeful inftrument, we fhall endeavour to re-eftablith 
the credit of its teftimony : and the ingenious Author, we are 
confident, will not be forry if we fucceed, though at the ex- 

ence of his folution of the phenomenon ; efpecially as we may 
collect from the whole tenor of his writings, that his philofo- 
phical opinions fit loofe, and with an eafy negligence, upon 
him, and as he has always been ready to exchange them 
for others which carry a greater appearance of verifimilitude. 

- That different bodies are more or lefs perfect conduéfors of fire 
than others, is rendered evident from the Author’s obfervations, 
which may be confirmed by the perfonal experience of every 
man who wears a coat, though unconfcious that he owes the 
prefervation of his heat to its mon-conducting quality: but the 
fuperior conducting power of one body to that of another con- 
fits not, we apprehend, in its power of robbing a third body, 
a thermometer for inftance, of more of its fire, than an imper- 
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which might be mentioned ; as in the generality of frigorific mix- 
tures, where much gréater degrees of cold are produced, no fach ap- 
pearsuce has been obterved. : 
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fe& conductor of the fame temperature would ; but in its de- 
priving it of an equal portion of its fire in a fhorter time; as 
may be evinced from fome common experiments, Mercury, 
for inftance, is a better conductor than air. Let us fuppofe a 
bafon, containing the firft-mentioned fluid, to have remained 
a fufficient time in a room where the temperature of the air is 
40 degrees. If a thermometer ftanding at 60° be brought into 
the room, and be immerfed in the mercury, this more perfect 
conduGtor of fire will caufe it to defcend to 40°, and no lower 5 
but the thermometer will lofe thefe 20 degrees of heat zn a@ very 
fort time. Had the fame thermometer been fufpended in the 
gir of the fame room, it would, by its communication with 
this lefs perfect conductor, have loft juft as many degrees of 
heat, though im a longer time. If we had fuppofed the tempe- 
rature of this room to have been 60°, the thermometer im- 
merfed in the mercury, notwithftanding the fupertor conduct- 
ing power of that fubftance, would not have defcended at all. 
A better conductor therefore wil] not caufe the thermometer 
to fink, unlefs fuch conductor be colder than the thermometer. 
That inftrument therefore defcends in the mixture of fnow and 
falt, not becaufe the compofition is a better conduéter than 
either of the two fubftances fingly, but becaufe it is co//er 
than either of then +. The mixture undoubtedly, as the Au- 
thor obferves, attracts fire from the bafon, and from the finger 
and thermometer immerfed in it; but, previoufly to its attract- 
ing their fire, it has, in fome manner or another, apparently loft 
its owm, and, like other cold bodies, draws fire from the 
warmer bodies furrounding and in contact with it. We may add, 
that the melting of the fnow and falt into water without freez- 
ing, is not only an equivocal fign of the prefence of heat ac- 
quired during this procefs, but that this very diflolution, in the 
generality of frivorific mixtures, appears to be antecedent, and 
indifpenfably neceffary, to the production of the cold.—Let us 
next inquire whence the cold proceeds, and what becomes of 
the fire which difappears in this proce’. , 

We are difident of fucceedins in our fearch after this 
fugitive element; which feems to have eluded the penetratign of 
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_ t It would carry us too tar to apply the preceding reafoning par- 
ticularly to the human body, er to other bodies polleffed, like it, 
ofa power Of geuerating beat within thempclve y with regard te which 
this doctrine requires a particular modification. Such bodies will 
indeed lote more Aca! from the contact of a cold erste? conduétor, 
‘than trom that of an émperfe4 one of the fame temperature ; though 
a thermometer or other body, poffefed only of a determinate, wzre- 
newable nortion of fire, can cnly lofe 
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fo able and fuccefsful an enquirer: and yet it appears to us 
that we can detec this lurking Proteus in his retreat, by 
proceeding only on the principles of the Author’s own theory, 
We would fay then that as, in the calorific mixtures, or thofe in 
which heat is produced, fome of the particles of fixed fire are 
fet free from one or both of the commentftruating fubftances, 
which accordingly become warm, and exhibit the other phenomena 
arifing from an acceffion of fuid fire: fo, in the frigorific 
mixtures, a portion of the fluid fire, before refiding in the two 
fubje&ts, is by their menftrual action on each other reduced to a 
fixed ftate; that is, lofes all the properties by which fire 
becomes the object of our fenfes ; and the mixture accordingly 
becomes, as well as feels, colder. ‘Thus (to return to the illuf- 
tration formerly drawn from air) in fome chemical mixtures 
‘fixed air is fet free, and in others common air is abforbed: or 
reduced to a fixed ftate. Both thefe changes, particularly, 
take place at the fame time, in feveral of Dr. Macbride’s 
curious experiments ; where we fee air, let loofe from effervef- 
cent or fermenting fubftances, immediately entering into and 
becoming fixed in putrid ones *. “Thus too (only inverting the 
order of the procefs) Dr. Hales’s Walton Pyrites +, mixed with 
the pure nitrous acid, abforbed or fixed 85 times its bulk of 
air: but mixed with the fame acid, diluted with water, it ge- 
nerated or fet free above 80 times its bulk of the fame element. 
In a fimilar manner, we fuppofe, M. Geoffroy’s mixture, above- 
mentioned, of the vitriolic acid with fal ammoniac, fixes the fluid 
fire, and thereby produces cold: but, on the addition of water, 
not only the fire thus lately fixed, buta very confiderable quan- 
tity before contained and lurking in one or both the fubjects is 
jet free, and the mixture becomes too hot to betouched. An 
event of the fame kind might be produced in the mixture of 
inow and falt, by the addition of the vitriolic acid. In fhort, this 
mixture, we apprehend, becomes colder by the fixation of its own 
fire; and the finger or thermometer immerfed in it, the bafon 
containing it, and the water on its outfide, become colder by 
communication with it; thatis, by parting with their fluid fire, to 
replace the quantity which has been fixed in the mixture, during, 
and by the operation of, the frigorific procefs. 

We thall clofe this article, by mentioning in a curfory manner 
iome of the principal topics which are treated in the remaining 
parts of this work. Thele are,—the phenomena and probable caufes 
of whirlwinds and waterfpouts, difcufled together with other in- 
cidental matters, in a feries of letters between the author and his 
corre{pondents :—An eafy and fimple contrivance for keeping 4 
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goom warm, and ata lefs expence of fuel, by detaining the heated 
sir in it, by means of a flider placed juft under the breaft of the 
chimney and moving horizontally ; by which the tunnel is con- 
tracted ad libitum, fo as to fuffer only the fmoke, and as much 
dir as is heceflary to feed the fire, to pafs through it: [On this 
article, We can from our own comfortable experience add, pro- 
batum eff]—A defcription of the Armonica invented by the Au- 
thor, in a letter to that ingenious philofopher and eleétrician, 
Kather Beccaria :—Some thoughts on mufic contained in two 
letters; in the firft of which, addrefled to Lord Kaimes, the 
Doctor declares his preference of the old Scotch, to the modern 
Italian mufte, and the reafons on which it is founded: [Wedo 
not perfectly concur with the ingenious author either in our 
feelings or our judgment on this fubject ;——~but we have not 
room now to enlarge upon it]—Some obfervations and fuggef- 
tions tending téfhew that air is not the 4-/f medium for convey- 
ing found, and that there are probably fome other media that 
will convey it farther, and more readily. In the fifty-tecond 
letter the author, from certain confidcrations, concludes that the 
inhalant pores of the fkin ate probably fine enouch to im- 
bibe and filter the water of the fea, without fuffering the faline 
particles to pafs along with it; and accordingly imagines that the 
thirft of a crew at fea, in want of frefh water, may be relieved 
either by their fitting an hour or two in a day, in bathing tubs 
made of their empty watercafks, filled with fea water; or by 
keeping their clothes wet with it ¢. ‘This the Doétor tells his 
correfpondent will probably be ranked among his whims: as 
pofibly may his opinion propofed in the fifty-fixth letter, in 
which he controverts the general notion, that @// rivers run into 
thefeas That fame depoiit their waters there, fuch as the river 
of Amazons and a few others, which continue frefh to fome 
ditance from the land, is undoubted ; but he queftions whether 
the frefh waters of thofe rivers, whofe beds are filled with falt 
water to a confiderable diftance from their mouths, (of the 
Thames, for inflance) ever arrive at the fea. In the laft letter 
the author relates an obfervation which he learned from the 
boatmen of the Dutch tract/chiyts, the truth of which he con- 
firmed by experiments made in a long wooden trough, from 
whence it follows that boats and other vefi-ls meet with a con- 
liderable retardation, in moving through fhallow water. In his 
“<pcriments it amounted to fomewhat more than a fifth part. 
Whether this lofs of velocity be an object of confideration, in 
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T If we are not miftaken, we read about a year ago, in the public 
Prints, a circumftantial account of a diitrefled crew having beén 
relieved from the miferies of thir, for a confiderable time, by fome 
“*Pecuent of this kind: but we cannot now recollect the particulars. 
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the many projects now on foot for digging new navigable canals 
in this ifland, fufficient to juftify a greater expence in deepen- 
ing them, is, he obferves, * a matter of calculation, which our 
ingenious engineers in that way will readily determine.’ 

In the preceding abftra@t, we have omitted the mention of 
feveral fubjeéts treated of in this collection; in the perufal of 
which the pbhilofophical reader will mect with much entertain. 
ment and inftruétion. Under the latter head we may clafs the 
author’s exemplary acknowledgments of his ignorance on many 
fubjects, and his ready and very edifying recantations and cor. 
rections of former errors and miftakes. We can only, fome- 
what felfifhly, lament that the Dudtor’s public and private avo- 
cations have prevented him from giving us, in this work, his 
thoughts in a more connected and lefs defultory manner, and 
from benefiting the philofophical world by a farther profecution 
of the fubjects of enquiry contained in it. B---y- 


ArT. VIII. Elements of the Practice of Phific. Part the firft*, 
Containing the natural Hiffory of the Human Body. By George 
Fordyce, M.D. of the Royal College of Phyficians, and 
Reader on the Practice of Phyficin London, &vo.- 1s. 64. 
Johnfon and Payne. 1770. 


D*: Fordyce divides his natural hiftory of the human body 
into the following heads: the chemical properties of the 

fluids or folids ; organization; and the moving power, 

The fluids, he fays, may be divided into 

© if, The blood. 

© adly, Thofe formed during the digeftion, before the food 
is converted into blood. 

‘ 3dly, The fecreted fluids.’ 

The blood confifts of 
1ft, The ferum. 
adly, The coagulable lymph, 
© 3dly, The red part. 

© athly, The fuperfluous water. 

© sthly, Extraneous fubftances introduced. 

¢ ‘The ferum, coagulable lymph, and fuperfluous water, are 
diffufed through one another ; and the red part is mechanically 
mixed with them. Some of the extrancous fubftances are allo 
mechanically mixed with them, and fome ditfufed through them.’ 

‘Our Author thus enumerates the properties of the ferum: 

‘ It is fluid in any degree of heat between 30 and 160 of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

‘ In a lefier heat it freezes, in a greater it coagulates. 
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* The fecond part of this work is already publithed. See Monthly 
Review, vol, XXxviil, p. 298. 
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¢ Coagulation is a feparation of an animal or vegetable mat- 
ter from the water in which it was diflolved ; and is at the fame 
time a change of the properties of that matter, rendering it in- 
foluble in water again by commixture alone. 

¢ The ferum confifts chemically of a coagulable matter, and 
water in which common fal ammoniac and phofphoric ammo- 
niac, and generally common falt, and frequently felenites, and 
fixed ammoniac, are diflolved ; but it is a queftion, whether the 
water chemically combined in the ferum is alfo united with 
thofe neutral falts, or whether the ferum, and the folution of 
thefe, are only diffufed through one another. 

‘It is probably in itfelf colourlefs, and inodorous; but it 
receives a yellowifh or brownifh-hue from the putrefcent part 
of the blood, and acquires a fmell from the efiential oil. =~ 

‘ If it contained no neutral falts, it would be infipid, and 
incapable of ftimulating. 

‘ The fuperfluous water may be feparated from it by filtra- 
tion in the body, but that which is chemically combined with 
the other parts cannot. 

‘ All the water may be evaporated from it by a leffer heat 
than 140 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, if it be expofed 
tothe air. ‘The other parts remain after this operation folid, 
and foluble again in water by commixture alone. 

‘ The feparation or addition of fuperfluous water does not 
affect its vifcidity, fo far asthat is of any confequence in the 
circulation ; but the feparation of that water which is in che- 
mical combination, may render it more vifcid. 

‘ The water in chemical combination is never feparated, 
while the ferum is contained in the blood-veffels ; and of con- 
fequence this part of the blood is always equally vifcid, fo far 
as its vifcidity can effect the circulation or fecretions. 

‘ It may be coagulated by acids, oils, alcohol, &c. but no 
fubftance can get into the blood-veflels in a fufficient degree of 
concentration to coagulate it, excepting by inje€tion. 

‘ It may be coazulated by a juice fecreted in the ftomach. 

‘ It has feldom, if ever, been found coagulated in the body. 

‘ The only perceptible difference which has appeared in the 
coagulable part of the ferum, from any obfervation hitherto 
made public, is, that fometimes in.coagulating its parts adhere 
more or lefs firmly, and that fometimes it is of a deeper or 
lighter brown colour.’ 

As a further fpecimen of this work we fhall tranfcribe the 
account of 

‘The Extravafation and Abferption of the Lymph. 
: © Part of the fuperfluous water and ferum Is continually paf- 
ing through the fides of the veflels, particularly the capillaiies, 
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into the cellular membrane, and all the cavities of the body, 
fo as to keep their furfaces moift. 

‘ It has been fuppofed, that they pafled through tubes ap- 
pended to the fides of the blood-veflels ; but fuch veflels have 
never been demonftrated, nor is there any reafon for fuppofing 
that they exift, excepting in the glands. . 
‘ The fluids, commonly extravafated, have been called the 
lymph. | 

¢ It is uncertain whether it pafies through the accidental pores 
in the fidcs of the veflels, or by cylindrical organifed holes ; 
but it is moft probable that it pafles through organifed holes, as 
the fecretion is regular and conftant. 

‘ The pores or veflels it pafles through, are called exhalants, 

© It‘is abforbed by the lymphatics. 

¢ A lymphatic is a tube nearly cylindrical, divided by valves, 
fo as to have the refemblance of joints. 

‘ They arife from the cellular membrane, and cavities, and 
the greateft part of them go to the thoracic duct. 

‘ The valves aliow the lymph to pafs from the cavities to 
the thoracic duct, but prevent its pafling from the thoracic dud 
to the cavities. 

$ The lymphatics in paffing from the cavities to the tho- 
racic duct, go through the lymphatic glands. 

¢ The ftructure and ufe of thefe glands are not as yet afcer- 
tained. 

¢ The thoracic dugt is a tube which begins near the dia- 
phragm, and commonly terminates in the left fubclavian vein. 

¢ At its opening into the left fubclavian vein, there is a valve 
which allows the lymph to pafs from it into the vein, but pre- 
yents the running of the biood from the vein into the thoracic 
duct, 

‘ Some of the lymphatics terminate in veins. Thefe are 
fimilar in ftructure to thofe which terminate in the thoracic 
duct.’ 

The Powers producing the Extravafation and Absorption of the 
Lympb. : 

‘ The contra&tile power of the blood-veffels fqueezes the 
}ymph into the cellular membrane aud cavities. 

‘ The quantity thrown out is in proportion to the force of 
the circulation, the fluidity of the fubftances contained in the 
blood-veffels, or the quantity of the more fluid fubftances, and 
the degree of contraction of the capillaries and exhalants. 

* The joint cf a lymphatic opening into a cavity, endeavours 
to fill itfelf from that cavity by its action as a capillary tube, 
the valves preventing the return of the lymph from the other 
part of the lymphatic, In like manner a lymphatic “i 
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itfelf entirely from the cavity in which it terminates, but its 
action as a capillary tube will not tend in the fmaileit degree 
to propel the lymph into the veins. 

‘ It is moft probable that the joint of the lymphatic, next 
to the cavity, having abforbed a fufficient quantity of lymph to 
fill it, is ftimulated to contraét and propel the fluid into the 
next joint, and fo on to the thoracic duét, or vein, in which it 
terminates; and having emptied itfelf, and being relaxed, it 
fills itfelf again from the cavity, and fo continues to act: for 
there,is apparently no other power in the body capable of pro- 
ducing a regular flow of the lymph through the Jymphatics into 
the blood-veffels. 

¢ For in a living animal where the veins are contracting, 
and prefling the blood, if one end of a capillary tube terminate 
in a vein, and the other in a cavity ; and it there be no action 
in that tube, excepting that which arifes frou. its being a ca- 
pillary one, or from the motion of the blood in the vein: if 
there be any motion in that tube after it is full, it will always 
be from the vein into the cavity, and never from the cavity into 
the vein, let the tube be of any fize or fhape whatever, 

‘ Further; the alternate preflure of the lymphatics arifing 
from the alternate contractions and relaxations of the blood- 
veflels, or mufcles, is not fufficiently powerful, univertal, or 
equal, to produce a regular flow of the lymph through the 
lymphatics into the blood-veflels. 

‘ Neither does the cellular membrane and cavities force the 
lymph into the lymphatics, and through them into the veins. 

‘ The extravafation of fluids from the blood-veflels into the 
cellular membrane and cavities, and their re-abforption, gene- 
tally take p'ace in the above manner. 

‘ Sometimes the coagulable lymph is thrown out by the ex 
halants. 

‘ When the coagulable lymph is thrown out, it moft com- 
monly coagulates. 

_© If it coagulate, it cannot be taken up by the lymphatics, 
till it be rediffolved. 

* In many cafes it rediffulves, and is abforbed much fooner 
than it can be rendered foluble in water, by putrefaction when 
out of the body. At other times it continues in the cavity for 
Many years. 

* The red part of the blood is alfo fometimes thrown out by 
the exhalants. In this cafe, its particles are broke dowa pro- 
bably by the firft {tage of putrefaction, and it is afterwards re- 
abforbed. 

‘ The fame things may happen, if the red particles and 
coagulable lymph are extravafated in confequence of the rupture 
of a blood-veffel. 
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¢ In perticular parts, as in the corpora cavernofa penis, the 
extravafation and abtorption is probably performed in a different 
manner, and by difterent veflels. 

‘ All abforbent veflels muft have a power of propelling the 
fluids into the blood-veffels, fufficient to overcome the force of 
their contraction, by which they endeavour to propel the blood 
out of any opening. 

Dr. Fordyce appears to poflefs a confiderable ftock of pby- 
fiological knowledge, and, at the fame time, to have a happy 
fyftematic turn. D. 





Art. 1X. An Effay towards a Syfiem of Mineralogy: By Axel 
Frederic Cronitedt. Tranflated from the Original Swedifh, 
with Notes, by Guftav von Engeftrom, To which is added, 
A Treatife on ie Pocket-Laboratory, containing, An ealy 
Method, ufed by the Author, for trying Mineral Bodies, 
written by the Tranflator. The whole revifed and corre&ed, 
with fome additional Notes, by Emanuel Mendes Da Cofta. 
8vo. Pr.4s. Dilly. 1770, 


N this Effay, the great variety of fubjeéts which conftitute 
the mineral kingdo m, are divided fais four clafles, viz, 
y. Earths. 2. Inflammables. 3. Salts. 4. Metals. 

Thefe claffes are divided into orders, and thefe orders are 

again fubdivided into varieties. 

~The four general clafles are thus defigned by our Author. 
¢ x, Earth, or thofe fubftances which are "ect ductile, are moft- 
Jy indiffoluble i in water or oil, and preferve their conftitution in 
a ftrong heat. 

¢ 2, Inflammables, which can be diffolved in oils, but not in 
water, and.are infammable. 

‘ 3. Salts: thefe diflolve in water, and give it a tafte; and 
when the quantity of water required to keep them in diffolution 
is evaporated, they concrete again into folid and angular bo- 
rr 

. Metals are the heavieft of all bodies hitherto known; 
fom ne of which are malleable, and fome can be decompounded ; 
neverthelefs, in a melting heat they can again be recovered, or 
brought to their former ftate, by adding to them the phlogifton 
they loft during their de: compofition.” 

The earths are divided into nine orders, wiz. 1. Calcareous: 
3 Siliceous; 3. Garnet-kind: 4. Argillaceous : 5. Micaceous: 

» Fluor eS: J Afbeflus-kind : 8. Zeolites : 9. Manganefe. 

The fullowing is our Author’s defcription of the Areillaceon, 
or four ti order of earths. 

The pri: ncipa 4} character heise thefe may be diftinguithed 
gibin diner arths, is, that they harden inthe fire, and are com- 
pounded 
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ounded of very minute particles, by which they receive a dead 
or dull appearance when broken. 

¢ Moreover, there are fome of this order which grow foft ig 
water, and, when only moiftened, become ductile and tena- 
cious: thefe are commonly called clays. Some crack in the 
water, after having imbibed a fufficient quantity of it, but do 
not grow fofter in it, and are therefore in the firft degree of in- 
duration: fome imbibe the water, but do not crack or fall to 
pieces 5 thefe are yet more indurated: and finally, fome there 
are, in which the water has no ingrefs at all. Thus, by fol- 
lowing the fucceffive gradation of induration of a fubftance, 
which throughout all thefe circumftances is eafily difcovered to 
be the fame, one may with great reafon conclude, that the 
hardnefs of the jafper may perhaps be the laft degree of hard- 
nefs, and that this ftone confequently confifts of an argillaceous 
fubftance, that already poffefles a quality which the other clays 
cannot acquire but in the fire; having, befides, the fame effe& 
as the boles when melted in the fire together with calcareous or 
other earths.’ 

The fubdivifions under this order, are, 1. Porcelane clay. 
2. Stone marrow, Lithomarga : Keffekil of the Tartars. 3. Bole. 
4. Tripoli. 5. Common clay, or brick-clay. , 

After pointing out the characters of thefe fubdivifions, and 
of the varieties likewife which occur under thefe fubdivifions; he 
concludes his account of this order with 


Obfervations on clays in general. 


€ Thofe who have taken upon themfelves to examine the mi- 
neral bodies according to the principles upon which this fyftem 
is built, will readily, I hope, excufe thofe faults which may 
have been committed in clafling the clays; becaufe they mutt 
well know, not only how difficult it is to procure a number of 
different varieties of this order in their natural ftate, which have 
not been previoufly wafhed or prepared for ufe, as the fealed 
earths, &c. but alfo that it is no eafy matter diftinGlly to de- 
{cribe fome little circumftances that occur to the eye, both in 
their natural ftate, and during the experiments. DBefides, they 
cannot but remember, that the progreffional degrees, both of 
hardnefs, and of the quantity of mixed heterogeneous bodies, 
efpecially iron, produce a number of imperceptible differences 
between them, in regard to colour and effects; fo that they can- 
not with due precifion be feparated and divided into their true 
genera, fpecics, and varieties, before fome more evident differ- 
ences between them may, by repeated experiments, and per- 
haps by procefles yet unknown, be difcovered. In examining the 
clays, oné ought carefully to obferve the different degrees of 
fire due to each kind; for watheut this knowledge they can ne- 
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ver be employed to any real ufe in common life. Next to this, 
there is another point equally neceflary to be taken notice of, 
that is, the manner of working the clays, which is often differ. 
ent in different kinds, and which, not lefs than the different de- 
-gzrees of fire, 1s productive of different effects; and therefore, if 
both thefe circumftances are not at the fame time exactly de- 
{cribed, itis as wrong toaflert with fome authors, thata refrac. 
tory clay does never crack in the fire, as it is deceiving to pre- 
tend that the fame clay does never imbibe the water, when it 
has been baked. Hence comes that great difference in regard 
both to appearances and quz'i\'es, between a tobacco-pipe, 
which is very little baked, aiid a jar from Waldenburg, b-tween 
a common brick and the other fort called a water clinkert. 

¢ The ufe of clays, in common life, is more extenfive than | 
have been able to inform myfelf of ; for which reafon I wil! on- 
ly mention fome paiticulars relating to it. 

¢ The porcelane clay is employed to make veflels which have 
that quality already mentioned. I make no doubt but it enters 
into the compoiition for making the fine porcelane ware at fome 
places; at leaft veflels are prepared from it of the fame gooduefs 
in every refpect: and there are likewife fome varieties of this 
clay, which become quite white in the fire, a quali-y which is 
efteemed the moft valuable in the fine China ware. 

¢ The indurated porcelane clay cannot be eafily heated without 
cracking, and is therefore of no great fervice, if hardened in the 
fire alone, and inits natural flate: though this circumftance is 
of lefs inconveniency, than when it has original cracks, or is 
mixed with heterogeneous fubftances. The fteatites is found 
purer and more folid in China than in any place in Europe. The 
natural faults of the European ones may, however, be altered by 
adding fome fat fubftance to it, when it is to be burnt; by 
which means it becomes black or brown; and this method is 
faid to be ufed at Bareith. The coarfe porcelane-like earth, 
which goes by the name of French clay, is ufed at the glafs- 
houfes, fieel-furnaces, and other works of the fame nature, for 
the fame reafons, as it is the principal ingredient in the making 
of crucibles, retorts, &c. 

© The boles have almoft loft their value as medicines, and are 
employed to make bricks, potters-ware, and pig-iron. 

* The tripoli is an indifpenfible article for the polifhing of 
metals, and fome forts of (tones; it is likewifeon certain occa- 
fions preferred for making moulds to caft metals in. 

¢ The common clay is of the greateft benefit in aoriculture, 
except however the white clay and the fermenting clay, which 
varieties we know not yet howto apply toany ule. By virtue 
of its coherency, this clay retains humidity, on which perhaps 
its chief beneht to vegctadles depends, its other effeéts being oc- 
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eafional, owing either to nature or art; unlefs the clay has for- 
merly been a mould or humus ater, in which cafe it is juft, that 
part of it fhould enter again into the formation of the new ve- 
getables. The clay ufed in the refining of fugar, wants no 
other quality than that it may not dry too foon. But that fpe- 
cies which fs to be employed in fulling, muft, if we were to 
judge @ pricri, befides the finenets of its particles, be of a dry 
mature, or fuch as attracts oils; though this quality may perhaps 
not be found in all thofe clays which are now employed in that 
bufinefs.’ 

As a further fpecimen of this work, we fhall give our Read- 


ers 
THe SEVENTH ORDER. 


¢ The Afbeftus kind, A/efine. 
'¢ Thefe are only yet difcovered in an indurated ftate: their 
characters ar¢ as tollow. 
¢ 1. When pure, they are very refractory in the fire. 
¢ 2, In large pieces they are flexible. 
3. Dhey have dull or uneven furfaces. 
4. In the fire they become more brittle. 
5. They do not ftrike fire with the fteel. 
6. They are not attacked by acids. 
7. They are eafily brought into fufion by borax. 
In this order are included both thofe varieties which by fof- 
filogifts have been mentioned under the names of Amant: and 
Aftsyii, and have often been confounded together. 


SEC T. CIIL 


‘1, Afbeftus, which is compounded of foft and thin mem- 
branes, Afbe/ius membranaceus ; Amiantus Walleriz. 
¢ A, Of parallel membranes, A/befius membrants conflans paral-= 
lelis : Corium, five Caro Montana, mountain-leather. 
‘i. Pure. 
‘a. White, from Salberg in Weftmanland, 
¢ 2. Martial. 
‘ a. Yellowifh brown, from Storrginningen, at Danne- 
mora, inthe province of Upland. 
‘ This melts pretty eafily in the fire to a black flag, 
_or glafs. 


an 


re .  . . ee 


SECT. CIV. 


‘ B. Of twifted foft membranes, A/he/fus membranus conftans 
contartis : Suber montanum, Mountain-cork, 
“x. Pure. 
‘a. White, from Salberg in Weftmanland, 
* 2, Martial, 
‘ @. Ycllow- 
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¢ ag. Yellowifh brown, from Dannemora. 
¢ This has the fame quality in the fare as the martial 
mountain-leather. 


SECT. CV. 


¢ 2, Of fine and flexible fibres, Abeftus fibrofus: Afbeftus, or 
Earth-flax, A/deftus Vallerii. 

¢ A, With parallel fibres, Mbeftus fibris conflans parallelis: 
Byffus. 

a . Pure and foft. 

‘a. Light green, from Schelkowa Gora in Siberia. 

¢ b. White, from Elrica’s Ort in the mine of Salberg in 
Weftmanland: it is there found together with moun- 
tain Jeather. 

© 9. A little martial, and more brittle. 

‘ ag. Greenith, from Baftnas Grufva, at Ryddarhyttan in 
Weftmanland. There it forms the greateft part of 
the vein out of which the copper ore is dug; a great 
part of it is confequently melted together with the ore, 
and is then brought to a pure femi- tran{parent martial 


flag or glafs. 


SECT. CVI, 


¢ B. Of broken and recombined fibres, Afleflus fibris conflans 
gbruplis et conglutinatis. 
¢ y. Martial. 
‘'a, Light green, from Baftnas Grufva at Riddarhyttan. 


SEC T. CVI. 


_ © It has been aiready obferved under the title of Cockle, or 
Shirl, that the afbeftus is oftea confounded with it. 


OxssERVATION on the ABEsTUS KIND. 


©“ I am much inclined to believe that the Afbefti, as well as 
the Mice, are produced from an argillaceous earth, both becaufe 
they become brittle in the fire, which is a proof that they har- 
den, and becaufe they become more fufible by the admiation of 
a martial earth: but the method Nature makes ufe of for this 
change 1s as unknown, as it might perhaps in other refpeéts be 
neceflary, not to force the earths together, for fome flight rea- 
fon, within the compafs of.a few orders. 

‘ The Siberian Afbeftus, which may be confidered as the 
principal and chief of the fibrous kind, is, as it were, confumed 
by the flame of a biow-pipe, and does not leave any more cer- 
tain mark of fufion; but it meits readily with bo rax to a clear 
and colourlefs elafs. 

¢ The 
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¢ The natural ftore of this kind is in proportion to’its c@cono- 
mical ufe, both being very inconfiderabl@, It is an old tradition, 
that in former ages they made cloaths of the fibrous afbetti, 
which is faid to be expreffed by the word By/us; but it is not 
very probable, fince, if one may conclude from fome trifles 
now-a-days made of it, as bags, ribbons, and other things, 
{uch a drefs could neither have an agreeable appearance, nor be 
of any conveniency or advantage. It is more probable that the 
Scythians drefled their dead bodies, which were to be burnt, in 
acloth manufactured of this ftone; and this perhaps oceafioned 
the above fable. ; 

‘ Paper is likewife made from this ftone, only to fhew its 
fixity in the fire, and to procure fome efteem and value to this 
curious fubftance. 

‘ It was reported fome years ago, that the French fearched 
for afbefti, in order to mix it with the tar for preferving houfes 
and fhips ; but the qucftion is, If the afbefti can be of more fer- 
vice than pounded mica, or charcoal-duft employed to the fame 
purpofe f’ 

This Effay was firft publifhed in the year 1758, without the 
Author’s name. It afterwards appeared to be the work of Axel 
Frederic Cronftedt, a Swedifh nobleman of diftinguifhed learn- 
ing and abilities. 

‘ I was in hopes,’ fays the Tranflator, ¢ to have feen a fecond 
edition of this excellent work improved and augmented by the 
Author himfelf ; he having, ever fince the firft publication of it, 
been conftahtly employed in making further enquiries and difco- 
veries in this {cience: he had even actually made fome collec- 
tions towards it, of which, however, the hterary world is likely 
to be unfortunately deprived, as he lately died, in the fortieth 
year of his age, before ne had time to revife and put his new ob- 
fervations in due order. D fa 
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Art. X. A Defeourfe delivered to the Students of the Royal Aca- 
demy, on the Diftribution of Prizets Dec. 11. 1769, by the 
Prefident. gto. 18. 6d. Davies. 


F the difcourfe delivered at the opening of this Academy, 


? 

~ $ 
\/ our Readers will find an account in the Review for April 
Jaft, p. 310. In this difcourle on ,the diftribution of the prizes, 
the Prefident congratulates the ftucents on the honour they have 
received; but while he applaucs taem for what they have done, 
they bave yet todo. © I will effer,’ 
fuys he, * fome hints, founded in a creat degree upon my own 
miftakes, and if 1 cannot direct a metnad of itudy which will 
lead to excellence, | may at leaft prevent indultry from being 
mifapplied.’ 
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mifapplied.’ Such is the fpirit with which Genius and Knows 
ledge always offer inft*fion. 

The Prefident proceeds to divide the ftudy of Painting into 
three periods; the firft confined to the rudiments, including a 
facility in drawing any object that prefents ittelf, a tolerable 
readinefs in the management of colours, and an acquaintance 
with the moft fiinple and obvious rules of compoficion ; the’ fe- 
cond, employed in collecting fubjects for expreffion, in amaffing 
a flock of ideas to be combined and varied as occafion may re- 
quire, and in becoming acquainted with all that has hitherto 
been known and done; ‘ the third and laft period,’ fays he, 
¢ emancipates the ftudent from fubjection to arly authority; but 
what he fhall himfelf judge to be fupported by reafon. Con- 
fiding now ia his own judgment, he will confider and feparate 
thofe different principles to which different modes of beauty owe 
their original. Inthe former period he fought only to know 
and combine excellence, wherever it was to be found, into one: 
idea of perfelion: in this, he learns what requires the moft at- 
tentive furvey and the moft fubtle difquifition, to diicriminate. 

erfections that are incompatible with each other. 

‘ He is from this time to regard himfelf as holding the fatiie 
rank. with thofe matters whom he before obeyed as teachers 5 
and as exercifing fovereignty over thofe rules which have hithers: 
to reftrained him. Comparinz now no longer the performances 
of Art with cach other, but examining the art itfelf by the 
ftandard of Nature, he correéts what is erroneous, fupplies what 
is fcanty, and adds by his own obfervation what the induftry of 
his predeceffors has yet left wanting to perfection. Having well 
eftablifhed his judgment, and ftored his memory, he may now 
without fear try the power of his imagination. “Ihe mind that 
has been thus difciplined, may be indulged in the warmeft en- 
thufiafm, and venture to play on borders of the wildeft ex-- 
travagance: the habitual dignity which long converfe with the 
oreatett minds has imparted to him, will diiplay itfelf in all_his 
attempts 5 and he will ftand among his inftructors, not as an 
imitator, but as a rival.’ 

With refpect to the firft of thefe periods or ftages, no inftruc- 
tion is given, for the itudent is fuppofed to have pafled through 
it. With refpect to the fecond he obfer ves, that invention is 
lictle more than a new combination of thofe images which have 
been previoufly gathered and depofited in the memory; and 
therefore, that the more extenfive the ftudent’s acquaintance 
with the works of thofe who have excelled, the more exteniive 
will be his — of invention, and what may appear ftill more 
paradoxical, the more original will be his conceptions. 

.& A ftudent,’ fays he, < unacquainted with the attempts of 
form er adventurers, is a! Ways apt Co Over-rate his own abilities ; ; 
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to miftake the moft trifling excurfions for difcoveries of mo- 
ment, and every well-known coaft for a new-found country ; 
if by chance he pafles beyond his ufual limits, he congratulates 


his own arrival at thofe regions which they who have fteered a 


better courfe have long left behind them. 

‘ The produdtions of fuch minds are feldom diftinguifhed 
by an air of originality: they are anticipated in their hap- 
pieft efforts ; and if they are found to differ in any thing from 
their predeceffors, it is only in irregular fallies, and trifling con- 
ceits.” | 

Having thus recommended the ftudy of the art of Painting, 
as it may be faid to live and teach in the works of the great 
mafters, he proceeds to give directions how this ftudy is to be 


conducted. ‘ Some,’ fays he, ‘ who never raifed their minds. 


to the confideration of the real dignity of the art, and who rate 
the works of an artift in proportion as they excel or are defec- 
tive in the mechanical parts, look on Theory as an art that may 
enable them to talk but not to paint better; and confining them- 
felyes entirely to mechanical practice, very affiduoufly toil on in 
the drudgery of copying; and think they make a rapid progrefs 
while they faithfully exhibit the minuteft part of a favourite pic- 
ture. This appears to mea very tedious, and | think a very er- 
roneous method of proceeding. Of every large compofition, 
even of thofe which are moft admired, a great part may be truly 
faid to be common-place. This, though it takes up much time in 
copying, conduces little to improvement. I confider general 
copying as a delufive kind of induftry; the ftudent fatishes him- 
felf with the appearance of doing fomething ; he falls into the 
dangerous habit of imitating without felecting, and of labouring 
without any determinate object; as it requires no effort of the 
mind, he fleeps over his work; and thofe powers of invention 
and compofition which ought particularly to be called out, and 
put in ation, lie torpid, and lofe their energy for want of 
exercife.’ 

He proceeds to obferve, that if copying can be at all ufeful, 
it muft be with refpeét to colouring, and yet that colouring ne- 
ver can be attained by fervilely copying a model; -but, by con- 
fidering well-coloured piCtures with attention, by remarking the 
manner of handling, the artifices of contraft, glazing, and other 
expedients, by which good colourifts have fo happily imitated 
Nature. He obferves alfo, as a very ufeful caution, that old 
pictures, which have been defervedly celebrated for their co- 
louring, are often fo changed, than an artift confiders rather 
what they have been, than what they are; and therefore that 
an exact imitation of them in their preferit ftate would fend the 
ftudent back a colourift of his own formation, with ideas equally 
Temote from Nature and Art. For good colouring the fludent 
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is, after attending to the works of Art, under thefe precautions, 
referred to Nature herfelf, who, fays the Prefident, is always at 
hand, and, in comparifon with whofe tints, the beft coloured 
pictures are faint and feeble. 

Copying, however, is recommended, as it conduces to teach 
the mechanical practice, under the following reftrictions. * Let 


- thofe choice parts of a picture only be felected which have re. 


commended it to notice. If its excellence confifts in its gene« 
ral effect, it would be proper to make flight fketches of the 
machinery and general management of the picture. Thofe 
{ketches thould be kept always by you for the regulation of your 
ftile. Inftead of copying the touches of thofe great matters, 
copy only their conceptions. Inftead of treading in their foot- 
fteps, endeavour only to keep the fame road.’ 

It is then propofed, that the ftudent fhould enter into a kind 
of competition with the great mafters, by painting a fimilar fub- 
ject, and making a companion to any picture that he confiders 
as a model, ¢ After you have finifhed your work,’ fays the 
Prefident, ¢ place it near the model, and compare them carefully 
together. You will then not only fee, but feel your own defi- 
ciencies more fenfibly than by precepts, or any other means of 
inttruction. The true principles of Painting would mingle with 
your thoughts; and the example before you will fhew you how 
much Art is to be employed in attaining the feemingly obvious 
fimplicity of Nature.’ 

As models for ftyle in painting, the works of Lodovico Car- 
rache are recommended. His unaffected breadth of light and 
fhade, his fimplicity of colouring, which does not draw the at- 
tention of the {pectator from the fubject, and the folemn effec 
of that twilight which feems to be diftufed over his pictures, ap- 
pear to Sir Fothua to correfpond better with great and folemn 
jubjects than the more artificial brijliancy of Titian. 

As he who is confcious of courage makes no fcruple to con 
fefs that he is not deftitute of fear, fo he that is confcious of ge- 
nius is never afhamed to acknowledge how much he is indebted 
to diligence and labour. The following paragraph, in this dif- 
courfe, fhould be remembered as long as Painting, or any other 
art, endures; for fo long it will do honour to the mafter, and 
produce advantage to the ftudent. 

‘ In this Art, as in others, there are many teachers who pro- 
fefs to fhew the neareft way to excellence: and many expedients 
have been invented by which the toil of fludy might be faved. 
But let no man be feduced to idienefs by empty promifes. Ex- 
cellence is never granted to man but as the reward of labour. 
it argues indeed no {mall firength of mind to perfevere in habits 
of induftry, without the pleafure of perceiving thofe advances; 
which, whilft they make hourly. approaches to perfection, yet, 
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like the hand of a clock, proceed fo flowly as to efcape obferva- 
tion. A facility of drawing, like that of playing upon a muli- 
cal iaftrument, cannot be acquired but by an iniinite number of 
acts. I need not, therefore, inforce by many words the necel- 
fity of continual application ; nor tell you that the porte crayon 
ought to be for ever in your hands.’ 

But though the porte crayon Is thus recommended as the 
ftudent’s conftant companion, he is reminded, that tie pencil is 
the inftrument by which he mutt hope toattain €minences Phe 
advice therefore which the Prefident fays he wifhes to imprcts, 
is that the ftudent, whenever an opportunity offers, flould 
paint his ftudies, inftead of drawing them, which, he fays, will 
give fuch a facility in ufing colours, that in time they will, as 
it were, arrange themfelves under the pencil, almoft without the 
attention of the hand that conducts it. “his advice is enforced 
by the example of the Venetian and Flemifh fchools, which 
have enriched the cabinets of the curious with very few draw- 
ings. 

Induftry is again forcibly recommended, with a confident pro- 
mife of excellence as a certainreward, ‘If you have talents,’ 
fays this great artift, * induftry is neceflary to improve them; if 
you have but moderate abilities, induftry will fupply their def- 
ciency. Nothing is denied to well-directed labour, and nothing 
is to be obtained without it. Iwill venture to affurt, that ath- 
duity, unabated by difficulty, and a difpofition eagerly directed 
to the objet of its purfuit, will produce effects fimilar to thofe 
which fome cal] the refult of natural powers.’ 

To the vigilant and induftrious ftudent every object is a lef- 
fon. * He regards all Nature with a view to his profeflion; and 
combines her beauties, or corrects her defecis. He examines 
the countenance of men under the influence of paffion; and 
often catches the moft pleafing hints from fubjects of turbulence 
ordeformity. Even bad pictures them{clves fupply him with 
ufeful documents; and, as Leonardo da Vinci has obierved, 
he improves upon the fanciful images that are fometimes feen in 
the fire, or are accidentally fketched upon a difcoloured wall. 

‘ The artift who has his mind thus filled with ideas, and 
his hand made expert by practice, works with eafe and readi- 
nefs; whilft he who would have you believe that he is waiting 
for the infpirations of Genius, is in reality at a Jofs how to be- 
gin; and is at laft delivered of his montiers, with difficulty and. 
pain.’ 

Such are the inftru€tions which the Prefident of the Royal 
Academy has delivered to the fludents from his own experience 3 
but as they differ widely from received opinions, he offers them 
with a diffidence that gives them yet more weight. Wen better 
are fuggefted, fays he, I fhall retract them without regret: and 
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when better are fuggefted, we fhall recommend them with yet 


more zeal. 
Ha: 
ATOR U 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1770. 


EasT-INDIES. 

Art. 11. The Importance of the Britifh Dominion in India, com- 

ared with that in Americas Small 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

HAT Dominion? We know of an united company of mer. 

chants trading to the Eait Indies, under the fanction of grants 
from the britifh crown, who have indeed of late, af{pired to become the 
princes of thofe places, where at firft they /ved for liberty to eftablith 
factories ; but have thefe haughty pretentions acquired fuch ftability, 
as to juftify the title given to this fuperficial piece? And is the 
precarious eftablifhment this company has made in a remote part 
of the world, which is maintained by ‘ the /mall annual ex- 
pence of eight hundred, or at moft, one thoufand of native fub- 
jects,’ carried away to expire under their banners in Bengal ; to 
be {tated in competition with our American colonies ? 

However, not to extend thefe general queflions farther, it ma 
be cbferved that the glare of ealtern riches has fo confufed this 
writer s fight, that he is rendered incapable of looking fteadily at any 
thing. Indeed, the amazing fortunes fpeedily brought home by a 
few individuals, whofe former fituation rendered fuch remote purfuits 
eligible, and which a happy conftitution, and an induftry exercifed 
we know not how, enabled them to accomplifh; have fo dazzled 
the eyes of many, that they loofe fight of the multitudes of un- 
fortunate emigrants we never hear of more, in the admiration of thele 
blazing comets. But in inquiries of this important nature, it is 
not the {plendour of a fingle company, or the private fortunes ac- 
quired by their fervants, but the good that refults to the nation at 
large, that is the proper object of attention. 

We fhall leave the benefits of the Eaft India trade without 
objection, fince if it is reciprocally advantageous, it will fubftt; 
only remar! king that in this view, ‘JOMINION is not necefiary to 
its exiflence on either fide, and this is a convertible plea. 

The Author obferves p. 15, &c. that it is by our permiffion that 
France trades in Bengal; that it is our intereft to allow this trade, 
as otherwife fhe has the power totally to debar her fubjects from 
ufing Indian commodities, which would hurt our trade: on the 
contrary, he urces, that was France poffefled of dominion there, 
fhe would find it for her interef to exclude Britain from a 
direct commerce thither; becau/e Britain would not be able to 
reftrain her fubjects from the ule of thofe commodities to which 
they have been accuftomed, and muft hence obtain them through 
the hands oi the French, We muft coniefs that we fee no force 


in this conclufion, or any thing which hinders the argument 
being inveried. 
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With regard to the ftability of the company’s fov ercignty over 
Bengal, the Author relies on the climate and effeminacy of the 
inhabitants for internal fecurity, and alfo for fafety from the con- 
tiguous Indian powers. _ But forcign dominion 1s eenerally odious, 
and a large country full of people, with powerful neighbours, 
now acquainted with European difcipline, are no fmall impedi- 
ments to a few brave men in an unfavourable climate, fix or 
feven months diftant from relief, if expected, with double that 
time, if to be fent for. It is not long fince Heyder Ally, a 
foldier of fortune only, fhewed us what an active genius could 
do to diftract our fettlements; and if we have no better fecurity 
for conciliating the affections of the eaflern Indians, than con- 
duéting ourfelves toward them ‘ by the rules of £guity and difcre- 
tion ; that reliance may be but hazardous, in any view. 

But the only danger our Author admits, is from European op- 
pofition, and particularly from France. In this refpect, the /ecu- 
curity Of Bengal to us, is (p. 45.) its great di/ance from Europe! 
If the ifland of Ceylon was Great Britain, the Author might be 
allowed to allege the vaft diftance of the enemy; a unfortunately 
for his argument, Great Pritain is rather farther off than France; 
fo that he is juftified in anticipating the furprize of the reader 
in this inftance; nor will the gemeral fuperiority of our fhips 
and failors help him out. 

To conclude, we have only attended to a few points of what the 
writer. fays of Bengal; for as to the parallel he draws between 
that province and America, even if it was confirmed to the crown 
of Britain as fecurely, as he takes for granted it is, we believe 
few readers will be fo mifled, as to lifen to him. In hort, 
Bengal is every thing, and America nothing: but he would not 
have hazarded this argument, had not fome late ill judged polie 
at home, produced difagreeable confequences with refpedt to the 
latter. Bengal, we are to fuppofe, is fecu ure from bad policy here, 
from bad management there, and from viclence on any fide. XN, 
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Art.12. Lhe True Alarm. Small $vo. 28. Almon. 
This is publithed as a fecond part of tlic preceding article : in that, 
the Author ftated a romantic comparifon, only to be acccunted tor, 


pes C2 


perhaps, from a bias contracted in the fervice at Bengal : a this part, 
wherein he confines himfelf to ~ tate of that country, under the 
-adminiftration of the Eaft India C mpany, or nore pre vy, of their 
fervants on the ipot, he writes more confiftently, and t : 
He truly obierves, * that this fovereic nty cannot polity form any part 
of the grant made by the nation in ‘the C ompany’s coinmerc! 
ter: and a material objection againit any fuch pretenuon a thie 
Company being itfelf a JubjcB, depending on the government of that 
country where it refides, for its own prote: Bion and exttence. 

After thewi ne, from various reafons, the unfitnets of a mercantile 
company to act in a fovereign capacity s he illuftrates his argument 
by fiving a view of the prefer t pi olitic ‘al itate of Bengal; which ap- 
pears natural enough to deferve credit, and is tyrann ical enc igh to 
excite compaffion when we reflect on the cale of the innocent, in- 
jured natives, 
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Nor are the abufes in the prefent frame of the government of Ben- 
gal unce: a abob, the meer creature of the -ompany’s oflicers there, 
all that the poor Indians have to complain of The fervants, by mo- 
nopolizing the trade of falt, beetel-nut, tobacco, and cotton, have 
ejicctually it feems ravifhed all the inland commerce of the country 
from the hands of the natives: fo that, drained of a great revenue, 
and fhut out from trade, the only means of paying that revenue, the 
True Alarm is, that the country lor quickly be abtolutely i 1m pover- 
ifhed. W Mati. as the Author fays, theie governors and other Oilicers, 
when they have acquire ed princely fortunes, give place to needy and 

rapacious fucceflors, embark for their mother country, and fet the 
Company at defiance. 

On account of thefe and other circumftances which threaten the 
ruin of this fine country, our Author would have the Britifh govern- 
ment take the jurildié tion of the province under its immediate manage- 
ment, grantit 1g — to the commercial interefts of the Com- 
pany, and affording the fame to the natural rights of the natives: and 
though he may rate the importance of Beng al, and its dependencies, 
to ra nation too highly, yet motives of ‘ood policy, no lefs than 
thofe of humanity, call upon us to prevent the Englifh name from 
being feat ndalized } by the bafe rapacity of thofe to ot WS mercilefs 
hands thefe wretched Indians are refigned, Could the immediate com- 
plaints of this peaceable people reach Britain, the tale in all proba- 
bility would be much more afte@ing than when it occafionally efcapes 
from the pres of difguited fervants of the Company. N. 
Art. I 3: An Ejjay on the afl India 7 ‘rade, and its Lmpcrtance to 

this Ain pow : with a compar ative View of the Dutch, theca and 
ng! fp Ec India Con panies, and ihe Privileges and § Support that 
ave be. nore inted t: ink by tts re/pective State; allo the Ri ghts of 

the kaft [nia ne ny to the Revenues they are poffeffed of in 1 India, 
impartially salle. 5svO. IS. Pay ne, 
ccording to this Writer, one half of the increafe of national 
erry and the rife of the value of land, fince the firtt eftablithment 
of the Eatt India Company, is to be attributed to the Eait Indian 
commerce ; and the cuftoms and excife on Lait Indian goods, together 
with the annua’ payment made by the Company to the crown, are 
computed to Gicharge the intereit of 63 millions of the national debt! 
As to the fovercig ity exercifed by the Company over Bengal, which 
has fomctimes been reprefeuted in very pompous terms, this Author, 
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a profefied acvecete for the company, foftens it away into a meer 
tenancy or farm of F the revenues, held ‘under the Mogul, the lawful 
owner. 

Ras pecting the comparifon of the Dutch, French, and Englifh com- 


panies, the deduction he draws may be very juit if applied to a com- 
pany confining iis views to trade; but may admit of fome doubt 
when refei red. to an united company of eatlern potentates, under 
Britifh protection. 

The French Eaft India trade, he obferves, has been repeatedly 
whit by fome of the greateit of their minillers interfering too 
much init; forthougha minifter who guides the helm of a itates 


may naturally conclude himfelf capable of conducting any other bufi- 
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nefs in it; yet there ever has been found fomething too delicate, or 
perhaps too free, in the nature of trade and commerce, to bear the 
re(iraint or controul of any minutter.’ 

According to the foregoing True e Alarm, the Company’s prefent 
purtuits do not appear to ‘be of fo very tender and delicate a nature 
as is here infinuated. Norwhen the time of chuing directors ap- 
proaches, do the candidates, who have fome prete: ions to knov wing 
what is going forward, treat each other in the public papers, as 
fuch very delicate ge hay N. 

PoL ITICAL. 
Art. 14. 4 Difcourfe addreffid to the Adinority. Ey a primitive 
Etrew. Svo. 15. Fell. 

It is a fhame that fo many of our Patriots and Wialtes’s-men, as are 
known to be out of their fenfes, fhould be fuftered to run about the 
ftreets as they do, infiea a of being confined and treated as other mad- 


folk are. ‘The mifchief th ey inay perpetrate 1s horrible to think of, 
It is already begun, cae, no man knows where it may end. Here, 
now, 1s an unfortunate fojourn er among us, an Lorevw of the PE Srexvs, 


. 
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who hath certainly been bitten by one of thofe political maniacs ; 
and lo! being dijordered in his ak he writeth a pamphlet, a 
the contents thereof are equally wonderful and deplorable, for th 
flvle refembleth the ftyle of Jacob Henriques, and is both difinal ial 
comical too; as the Reader will right well cifcern from his con- 
cluding prayer, which we fhall put forth as a {pecimen : 

‘ Almighty Creator, Refine Sovereigns, Remove Su ich 
Thoughts As Will Caufe Horrible Shame: Blefs Na- 
tions That Come Prepared To Accept Bounty In Thy 
Formidable Kingdom. Pour, Mingle Heaven’s Balm, 
To Replenifh Lords Fix’d Cow ardly : ; For Every Biei- 
fing Muft Come Authorized And Manifelted *.’ 

Verily this requireth the expounding of the Expounder ! 

Art. 15. A Middlefex North-Briton: Being a Copy of Verfes upon 
reading the glorious Parliamentary Remanfirance of the Houfe of Com- 
mons to their Scver reion Charles I. in the Year i64i. Written upon 


a fice as the i car I 7} ( IC — 
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aTcur on the Sea Coa: at Dower, as lone 

With an Epiftle in Verfe to Mr. Wilkes : A ural Ode upon Liberty 

A Letter and Copy of Verfes, eddrefjed to Mr. Trevanton: And a final 

Adiexn toL—H » the reputed Defaulter of Millions! Se. 

Svo. 1s. Law, &c. 

This Writer’s genius feems to be as various as the contents of his 

pamphlet, in which there is a furprizing mixture of fenfe and— 
fomethin: ¢ elfe.—Whiether or not the Author’s intellects have received 
too violent a fhock from the political electricity of the times, we 
leave our Readers to determine, if they can, from the following 
a ges : 

Pref, p- 5. © Our very corruption is vitiated:’ this is a flight be- 

yond the critic’s ken. 
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* We have exaily followed the method of printing, as in the 


Original, 
| —— P. 6. 
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P.6. © A remonffrance 1s a petition in behalf of i722 a de. 
finition entirely new and i ingenious. 

10. the noies, * At the head of this department—ftood that 
PaTrirarcn of ftar-chamber cre ‘ity, archbifhop Laud; with one 
Neile, archbifhon of York; and M lontague, bithop of Noreich : ; the 
fiuger of whofe right hand was one good Maer Manwaring, after. 





db 
vards a bithop himfelf;—and oue good Mafter Sibthorpe, who 


wanted to be a bifhop; and might not improperly be called their 
thum).’—From this fpecimen of his abilities, our Author appears to 
be but a forry hand at a conundrum. 

P. 13. § It is a melancholy truth, and the more fo for being one.’ 
—Reader! make what thou cani! of this aflertion: we can make no- 
thing of it; not even by the help of the remaining part of the 
fentence, from which it is here detache d, without the leaft injury tq 
the fenfe of the Author: 

P. 19. § Bleed on Ly heroes in immortal fong, 

And roll for ever on Britannia’s tongue. — 
And bleed thou, Witkes! enroll’d thy patriot name 
Midht deathlefs heroes, and the fons of FLAMEJ?—= 
{t may fcem by this exhortation that the Author wifhes his hero to 
fall a martyr to the good caufe; but he does not prefcribe the mode 
of his fuffering: whether from the {cafold, the tripod, or a fhot from 
the third regiment, 

From the verfes relative to the Dover clection, it appears that a 
man may, indeed, be a flave to Liberty : 

‘Dp santieSs, let the nation fee, 
That you vote unbrib’d and Free: 
Free from att, but Lister TY. 

But there are paffages of another fort in this mifcellany, which, if 
felected alone, would have given our Readeys an idea of the Author 
fomewhat different from that which they may have drawn from the 
forcgoing fpecimens: for inftance, pref. p. 5. ‘ We imay fpeak of 
Gi as é prir ces FREELY—and it is one way of {peaking to /:wing ones.’ 

P. 1c. When he mentions bad princes, in his pe oem en reading 
the cient: nce of the H. of C. addrefied to Charles I. Dec. 1, 1641, 
he ftyles them, in the following admirable line, 

¢ Anointed evorms/ that fain would pafs for Geds P 

In a note, in the fame page, is the following happy flight of re- 
nea er thufiaf: m:* Atlencth, a kingdom hes vouchfafed to pe- 
tiiion—! boldly repeat, has VOUCHSAFED. What may be but a duty 
in individuals—jn a nation becomes condefce *ntion; and that 1s 
dei ne honour to Exrpirors 

We are forry the flowers in this colleétion are not as pienteous as 
the weeds. 


SD 


POETICAL. 
Art.16. Tae Remenfirance. A Poem. gto, 2s. 6d. Da- 
venhill, | &c. 

A _fati tre on the leaders of the prefent oppofition, written much in 
the fyle of Mac F lecknoe, ae redoubtable antagonift of the great 
Dridcen. The Author particu larly abuf{es the lord mayor (Beckford) 
the two fherif tis, lord Ct hatham, Mr. Wilkes, and Mrs. Macauley, 
the ceicbrated female h ‘flonan, whose Paiwon {or Liburty, we pre- 

fume 
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f:me, is the fingle caufe which hath expofed her to the virulence of 
this rhyming Remonitrancer.. ; 

The poetry of this piece does not merit particular notice ; but, 
ftrange as it may feem, we here meet with a curious circumftance 
relating to the Natural Hiitory of Jamaica, which, we are very fure, 
is no where elfe to be found. ‘That ifland, the Author affirms, has 
the extraordinary property of Srusifying the human foul: tor, {fpeak- 
ing of the great magiltrate above-mentioned, he ftyles him 

' a callous, bluftering proud CrioLe; 
Bred in an ifle that drutifies the foul.’ 

In vain have we tumbled over the voluminous leaves of the learned 
Sir Hans *, and of Doétor Patrick Brown ¢ ; no fuch property in the 
climate or foil of Jamaica have they recorded.—Perhaps, however, 
this pamphleteer hath had more experience of the country here men- 
tioned, than both thefe folio doctors put together: but then, is it not 
fomewhat ftrange that he fhould not know how to fpell the appeliative 
Creole, by which the natives of that and other parts of the Weit Indies, 
of European extraction, are dilftinguifhed from the dorigines and 
Negroes ? 

Art. 17. Sedition. A Poem. 4to. 1s. Nicoll. 

In this fatire, too, Mrs Macaulay, Mr. Wilkes, and the Jord- 
mayor, are lafhed and be-rhymed, in the very fpirit of the preceding 
Remonfirance. 'There is a2 compliment to the private virtues of the 
king, at the end of the piece, which is the belt part of it: though 
the Author, we fear, carries it too high, in pronouncing his majeity 
a‘ faultl/s model,’ Princes, no doubt, are always more perfect than 
private perfons ; neverthelefs, a greater bard than the writer of Se- 
dition, a poem, has told us, that a faultlefs man is a moniter, which 
the world ne’er faw. 

Art. 18. Te Summons for the 18th of April 1770. 4 Pocm. 4t0. 
1s, Od. Steidell 

Another dull and malignant invective againft the oppofition. 

Art. 19. Lhe Poetical Retrofpeé? 3 or, the Year 1769. A Poem. 
4to. 2s. S&S. Noble. 

The Writer of this wzpoetical Retrofpect of the principal public 
Occurrences of the laft year, defires the Keader to 

; kindly excufe 
The firft flip of an youthful but well-meaning mufe.’ 

When the faults of a young offender are forgiven, it is always on 
the condition that he offend no more in the fame way.—On that 
principle we here difmifs the prefent culprit. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 
Art. 20. 4 Dialogue of the Dead: betwixt Lord Eglinton and 
Mungo Campbell, 8vo. 1s. Murray. 

In this fhort but excellent colloquy, Lord Eglinton and Mr. Camp- 
bell argue the fubjcét of their fatal quarrel, while on earth. The 
difpute ismanaged with great warmth and afperity on the part of his 
Lordthip, but with perfect compofure, and a mot triumphant fupe- 
nority, on that of his antagonift.—We have here a mafterly im- 
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* Sloane’s Natural Hiftory of Jamaica, &c. 
_t See an account of his Natural and Civil Hitt. of Jamaica, Re- 
view, vol, xv. 
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peac hment of the game-laws; in which their grofs partiality, and 

their tyrannical fj ict, 2 are thewn in the mott triking light.—This is, 
ertainly, not the produ Stion of an ordinary pen; but “the abftra&t of 

Campbel’ 5 trial added, by way of appendix to the dialogue, appears to 

be done by another hand. 

Art. 21. Airve Narative of an unfortunate Elopement, ina feries 
of Lettirs, By **** **S——, Efgr. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Holdf- 
worth. 

The attention of the public hath been much engroffed of late, by 
anecdotes of sew seed elopements, and the like fathionable amufe- 
ments of theage. ‘This narrative, as it is called, confifts of the let- 
ters . Aids sor Simes, his wife, and their velosbons, occalioned by 
Mrs. Sime’s eloperaent with lieutenant P . And it appears 
that the unhappy deferted Captain, hath been induced to lay a flate 
of his private misfortunes before the public, in order to prevent mif- 
reprefentations of his own character and conduét, which might pofiibly 
arife either thrcugh ignorance of the truth, or malevolence of 
defton. 

Art. 22. A Letter to the Right boncur ble William Beckford, Lord 
Mayor, and Confervator wg e River Yam es, and Waters of Med- 
way, from Sit Stephen Theodore fanfen, Bart. Chamberlain of 
London. 4to. 1s. Wilkie. 

‘Che worthy Chamberlain here addreffes the prefent Lord Mayor, 
ona fubject every way proper for the confideration of the chief ma- 
giftrate of this great commercial city: and however much his lord- 
{hip may engage h his infe lt in more extenfive objects, the citizens would 
certainly pay chearful acknowledgments to the mayor who could find 
leifure < ebruaily | to remove the obitrudlions, and fecure the free na- 
Vigation, of al do of London. 

This letter conit iders the fubject under three points, the navigation 
b we Lon iden] bridge 5 the preferving a clear channel above bridge ; : 
and the p anid 3 new channel from Sunning-lock to Hleworth. For 
the firft, the appointment of a port mafler is recommended, to regu- 
late the mooring of thips at the cir coming up the Thames, {fo as to 
preierve a free navigation up and down, “and | prevent tiers of veffels 


Ly "Y {1}... to} Le wd 
trom } \rr 


ftretching acrefs the river, beyond a limited number in each. 
Above wie Bes the chamberlain recommends to confideration, how 
tar the embankments carrying into execution may contribute to clear- 
ing the ch: a of mud. which he feems greatly to doubt. The 
alterations he obferves being expentive tomake; to be executed upon 
conjetu reat bef, and wi i be ill more expenfive to reftore to the 
former ftate, if the fuppofed confequences fail. . 
Concerning the intended new canal, Sir Stephen propofes the fol- 
lowing queries : 
‘ Q. 1. Whether va rying the courfe of the ftream, will not alter 
the property, and cc onfeg ently deprive the city magittracy of fo much 
of their power, rights a: sd privileges i ? / 
Q. 2. Whether the new cuts will not drain the old river, as there 
does not at preient appear, that there is at all times, or on the ave- 
rage, a fufiicient fup, sly of water for both, even with the aid of 


locks ? 
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Q. 3. At whofe expence are thefe works to be effeCled? As it 
oneht to be made very clear, how much cheaper, and in what {pace 
of time, the craft may pafs and repafs the new propofed channel. 

Q. 4. Laftly, will the undertakers engage to make good every part 
of their refpective propofitions ?’ : 

He farther obferves that a direé line of navigation, will doubtlefs ‘ 
bring the craft fooner down, but if the return is in proportion re- 
tarded, the fartheft way about wiil prove the neareft way home. 

This gentleman, whofe former conduét asa magiftrate procured him 
the merited eiteem of the city, offers thefe confiderations to the at- 
tention of the various parties concerned, and therefore 1s as juftly 
entitled to acknowledements for the continuance of his attention to 
the welfare of the metropolis. An Appendix is added, containing 
memorials on the former mentioned ftate of the river, during preced- 
ing mayoralties: and the chamberlain anticipates the quettion, why 
thefe matters were not remedied during his mayoralty? pleading the 
extraordinary bufinefs which then lay on his hands at the eve of the 
approaching war; with the many feflions he had to attend for the re- 
lief of infolvent debtors ; added to the current bufinefs of the ma- 
ovlracy. ° 
Art. 23. Letters from Snowdon, defcriptive of a Tour through the 

northern Counties of Wales; containing the Antiquitics, Hiflory and 

State of the Country 3 with the Mazners and Cujftoms of the Inha- 

bitants, 8vo. 258. 6d. Ridley, 1770. 

A frequent ufe of the fuperlative, and a laboured application of 
epithets, in writing, are certain marks of a weak ityle, as feeble bodies, 
in their efforts, appear to ftrain the moft, Numberlefs inftances of 
this are to be found in modern novels, in the Six Months Tour, in the 
multifarious writings of the Author of that book, and in the letters 
from Snowdon, which favour ftronely of the fame hand, But, who- 
ever my be the writer, the book is a mere piece of authorifm, con- 
filing of anecdotes and defcriptions, which any induftrious com- 
piler might pick up and give us, cither from the top of Snowdon, or 
from an ale-houfe at the bottom, or from a garret in Field-Lane. 
In fhort, the writer’s moral is infipi?, and his defcription vifio- 
hary. e 
Art. 24. Critical Obfervations on the Sixth Book of the Zneid, 

evo. is. 6d. Elmfley, 1770. 

The Pifhop of Gloucefter’s attempt to allegorize the fixth book of 
the Aineid into the procefs of the Eleufinian myfteries, is generally 
known, and no Jefs generally laughed at. The wildeft fymbolical 
vagary of the wiideft Hutchinfonian cannot poflibly be more extra- 
vagant, The learned prelate might have afferted with equal proba- 
bility that the paffage of the Children of Ifrael over the Red Sea was 
anemblem of thoie myfteries: for it has quite as much connexion 
with them as the defcent of A’neas into the dominions of Pluto. For 
Our parts, we are convinced that the bifhop threw out thefe curious 
difficulties only as a bait for the critics, and that in his own ftudy he 
never believed one fingle fyllable of the matter, What pity, that the 
ingenious Author of this pamphlet has bellowed fo much learned la- 
bour in refuting them ! . 

° NOVELS, 
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NoveEts. 

Art. 25. The Fool of Quality; or the Hiflory of Henry Earl of 
Moreland. Vol.v*. by Mr. Brooke. 12mo. 3s. Johnfton, 
Mr. Brooke has now finifhed his extraordinary religious romance ; 

and we have read this feque! of the ftory with the fame mixture of 
delight and difeuft with which we perufed fome of the former vo. 
Jumes.— While with pleafure we contemplate the amiable and worthy 
characters drawn by this able writer, it is with real concern that we 
fee them debafed by the afcetic reveries of Madam Guyon, William 
Law, and the refi of the rapturous tribe.—What can we fay more 
of a performance which is at once enriched by genius, enlivened by 
fancy, bewildered with enthufiafm, and over-run with the vifionar 
jargon of fanaticifm? We flall only add our hearty wihh that the 
ingenious writer (if he caa diveft himfelf of his monaftic robes) 
would give us an abridgment of this work, cleared from the fan@i- 
monious rubbifh by which its beauties are fo much obfcured ; and 
then, we are perfuaded, it would be perufed with pleafure by readers 
of every rank and age: but while it remains in its prefent motley 
ftate, we apprehend it will be a favourite with only Behmenites, Hern- 
hutters, Methodifts, Hutchinfonians, and fome of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

Art. 26. Letters between an Englifh Lady ana her Friend at Paris, 
In which are contained the Memoirs of Iirs, Williams. By a Lady, 
1z2mo, zvols. ss. fewed. Becket. 

* Though we have inferted thefe letters under the denomination of 

novels, we know not whether the lady who has communicated them 

to the public, may not bejuitly offended with us for placing them in 
fuch company. for {ie gives the hifiory of Mrs. Williams (a feign- 
ed name) not as a fictitious tale, butas a narration of matiers of fad, 

This, indeed, is the common, ftale, and hacknied pretence of thoie 

whofe bufinefs 1t 1s to entertain the world with imaginary biogra- 

phy ; but we mutt obferve, in juiiice to a performance which hath 
greatly interefled and pleafed usin the perutal, that it differs totally 
from the common novels of the times. An air of reality, without 
the leaf intermixture of any appearance of fiction, runs through the 
whole, both of the letters and the memoirs; fo that if, poflibly, 
every circumitance related, be not ftrictly fact,’ this is more than the 
candid Reader will fufpect, in the perufal: for every thing wears 
the face of nature and probability. Here we have nothing of wonder- 
ful adventure, no extravagant achievements, no romantic incidents. 
"The extreme diitrefies of an amiable and virtuous wife, are recited 
in plain but feeling language; and the unworthinefs of her hufband, 
is fhewn by an artlefs diiplay of his many indifcretions, his un- 
accountable follies, and bafe condu€&t. The whole forms a mot 
interefling, exemplary tale, abounding with affecting incidents, fen- 
fible obfervations, and moral reflections: and fome of the letters 
are enlivened with a vein of pleafantry, which will afford an agree- 
able relief to fuch readers as are not fond of ditirefsful events, and me- 
Jancholy fcenes. 





— 9 


* See our accounts of the former volumes, Rev. vol, xxxv, XXX1X 
ard xli, In fome of which we have given ample fpecimens of this 
werke 
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EATING. 


Art. 27. The experienced Englifh Houfekeeper, for the Ufe and Eafe 
of Ladies, Houjekeepers, Cooks, Se. Wrote purely from Pra&ice, and 
dedicated to the Hon. Lady Elizabeth Warburton, whom the Author 
lately ferved as Houfekeeper. Confifling of near 800 orginal Receipts, 
moft of which never appeared in print. By Elizabeth Kaffald. vo. 
6s. bound. Mancheiter printed, and fold by Fletcher and Ander- 
fon in London. 1769. 

The Reviewers are forry to own, but their regard to truth obliges 
them to it, that there are {ubjects with which, alas! they are too little 
acquainted, to pretend to be judges of what the learned may publifh 
concerning them, 

DRAMATIC. 
Art. 28. The Paffion; an Oratorio: As performed at the 
Theatre Rovai in Covent Garden. 8vo. 1s. Griffin. 

Metattatio affailinated. 

Reticious and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 29. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Adams of Shrewfbury: Occa- 
fioned by the Publication of his Sermon, preached againft the Rev. Mr. 
Romaine: entitled a Teft of true and falfe Doétrines. To which is 
now added, a Dedication tothe Parifbioners of St. Chad’s and Cund. 
With an Appendix ; containing a foort Account of the four principal 
Herefics which have infified the Church, fince the firft planting of 
Chriftianity, wiz. thofe of Arius, Pelagius, Socinus and Arminius: 
And concluding with a ferious Expoftulation with Dr, Adams. As alfo 
a Letter from Mr. Romaine to Dr. Adams, By the Author of Pietas 
Oxonienfis. 8vo. 15s. Dilly. 

In September Jait, Dr. Adams preached, in his Church of St. 
Chad, in Shrewfbury, the fermon which has procured him the ho- 
nour of this letter. !he difcourfe was publithed, and we inferted it 
in our lift of fermons for January 177¢. 

From Dr. A’s fermon, and from this letter tothe preacher, we learn, 
that Mr. Romaine had been at Shrewfbury, and had preached at St. 
Chad’s, on the Sunday fortnight before the date of Dr. A’s dif- 
courfe.—How far, by the bye, it was prudent in the minifter of St. 
Chad to admit a perfon of Mr. R’s known principles into his pulpit, 
if it was in his power to have prevented it, is a queftion which, we 
fuppofe, Dr. A. would, by this time, be at no lofs to anfwer!— 
but this is a point of coniideration which belongs more to him than 
tO us. 

The coafequences of Mr. R’s preaching to the parifhioners of St. 
Chad, &c. were fuch as might eafily have been forefeen; and are 
thus mentioned by Dr, A. in the preface to his fermon : 

‘ The following difcourfe, fays he, was occationed by a fermon 
preached in my church, fo contrary to the fentiments of religion 
which I with toimprint, and am always inculcating on the pe of 
my hearers, that 1 thought myielf obliged on the firit opportunity to 
give my teitimony againit it. ‘The preacher is a perfon of known 
learning, and, as I am informed, a principal leader among thole 
who are called methodifls. The particular tenets which gave this 
offence, and the rath, unguarded terms in which they were exprefied, 
[forbear to mention, They are too well remembered by many of 
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thofe who heard them : and itis probable that this difcourfe will falg 
into the hands of few others. It is now publifhed at the requett of 
many, not with a view to inflame the minds of angry and content ous 
men, OF to kindle an unchriitian {pirit of flrite and bitternefs aeainit 
the teachers of thefe dogtrines. On the contrary, there is no one, 
as all who know me will teftify, more forward than! have ever been, 
to do juftice to their good intentions; to the piety and other virtues 

of thofe who patronize them ; and even to the exemplary zeal in their 
parochial duties of many of their paitors : noone, as all who hear 
me will teitify, more careful to inculcate the duties of candour and 
forbearance, and the molt extenfive charity to thofe who differ in 
opinion fromus. But when the firit principles of religion feem to be 
deferted, and the firft duties of it fuperfeded as fruit lefs and unnecef- 
fary ; when the goodnefs and moral attributes of the deity are “ys 
recily arraioned, ‘and this with an und loubtine confidence, and a 
air imperious and decifive, tending to blind the minds and inten 
the credulity of the vulyar; to which I have more than once been 
an ear-witnels in my own church: it cannot be unbecoming me to 
warn thofe with whom i am concerned, 2gaini beings deceived with 
vain words,—againit haltily bclievi ine that their own paitor is a fetter 
forth of falfe doétrines, and preaches another gofpel inftead of that 
of Chriii, when he teaches chess, as he always does, that religion is 
cefigned to enforce the practice of piety and all good werks, and 
that the end of all its doétrines and inibitutions, as well as of its 
precepts, 1 is holinefs of life. With this intention I put this difcourfe 
into their hands, which in many pgg of it has no immediate refe- 
rence to the fermion that occationed i but to other doctrines that are 
fuppofed to ftand conne cied 1 in the fame e fy lem with it; and in which 
fome of the boldet i fiertio ns there we anced arc for the reafons above- 
hinted, over-looked. 

It was to be expetted that the publication of this very fenfible and 

epee diicoure would roufe the leaders of the methodift party ; 

he 0 could not but leok upon any oppofition from a perfon of the 
Dot ior’s eminence in the learned world, in a very alarming light. 
Accordinely, one ef their moit formidable champions hath fallied 
forth, armed cepa pe, with the old ruily fuit, lately fcoured, of the 
tyemendous john Calvin; and many a doue ehty tilt doth he make at 
poor Dr. Adams, who will have enough te odo to defend himfelf: ef- 
pecially as his hands are bound and his feet put into fetters by thofe 
entangling articles from which we charitably with him, and every 
rational, conicientious divine, of the eftablifhment, well freed. 
Vheie articles, and fubfcriptions, the arti illery of the church, we ob- 
ferve, are conitantly turne againft the c! ergy s by fuch writers as 
Pietas Oxcnienfis; who is an able engineer; and who now, as an 
auxiliary to his friend Romain €, fires away, moft infernaliy, as ad- 
miral Tyrrel would have expreiied it, on the miniiter of St. Chad's. 


His charge againii Dr. A. is, that he has, im prea ching and pue- 
lifhing the difcourfe in quefic Ons — incon a fently with his oftice 
and character as a divine of the church of England. Yn what manner 


the Ictter-writer has iupported this chare be v ail bett be feen in the 
perufal of - is pi amphiet throughout. fis performance, allowing the 
Author his principles, 1s by no means an inconiiderable one ; but we 

cannot 
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cannot he Ip thinking ita very ungenerous practice, to attack, as the 
manner of fome writers 1s, every clerey man of the eit ablifhment who 
manifefts any particular regard for rational religion, by reproaching 
him for his fubfer iption to the .9 articles. —If fubfcription is required 
to articles of faith, and points of doétrine which the fubfcriber may 
afterwards fee reafon to difapprove, and think it his duty to con- 
demn, this, in our opinion, proves nothing fo much as the great im- 
propric’y of exatting fuch fubfcriptions It fhews, indeed, the ex- 
nediency and n¢ ceflity of a revifal of thefe articles, and if not a to- 
tal abolition of them, a change, at leatt, of fuch as are moft gene- 
rally difapproved, for others of a lefs obnoxious nature and tendency: 

it being very certain, and notorious, that the prefent fet is not fuf- 
ficient to prevent a diverfity of opinions in the church, but may be 
fubfcribed by worthy and pious perfons of very different fentiments ; 
fo that they are no fecurity to the Chriftian religion in general, nor 
to the church of l'ngland in particular. 

As to the conitant cry of Pietas Oxonienfis, and other zealous 
flicklers for the doétrines contained in the old articles,—¥* that thofe 
clersymen who are diffatished with them, fhould refen their liv vings,” 
itis, furely, very pleafant to hear fuch judicious and friendly advi- 
fers! Their meaning, in plain Englifh, feems to be neither more 
nor lefs than—‘ You, gentlemen, who have fuch narrow fwallows 
and fqueamifh fomachs, turn out, if you pleafe, and make room for 
us, who are bleft with wider cullets, and can digeft thefe Calviniiti- 
cal mill-itones eafily enough.’ But, furely, this would not prove the 
readieft way to a rcformation of errors! On the contrary, we fear, 
it would greatly tend to nourifh, perpetuate, and multiply them,— 
It is, therefore, gentlemen, our advice, that you fay where you are, 
While you remain ¢# the church, your earneft and conitant endea- 
vours to promote its beft interefts, may, at length, with God’s blef- 
fing, prove fuccefsful ; but if you go out, and let others, of contrary 
principles, take your ‘places, you ‘will be utterly, and hee ia dif- 

zbled from rendering it any farther fervi ice :—which, ndeed, it is 
very poflible, may be one great point aimed at by hole who are fo 
iberal of their pious exhortations, 

With regard to this letter to Dr. Adams, it is very plain from the 
general view of i it, that beth the active and {piri ted writer, and the 
reGor of Black-Fria irs, feem very defirous of drawing Dr. A. into a 
controverfy ; as appears from the fol lowing letter, printed at the 
end of the prefent ‘performance : 

* Rev. Sir, 

‘ As you have in the moft public manner, both from the pulpit and 
the prefs, perfonally traduced me, as a fetter forth of firange doc- 
trines, tending at once to furprize the vulear and to miflead tne 


credulous ; the mof exceptionable of which dogtrines vou tell us you 
forbear to mention ; you cannot think it unbecoming my otnce, asa 


minifter of Chrift, to join the author of this letter, in ie upon 
youto explain your meaning ; fince it muit be allowed to be a very 
Sia cafe to be fo feverely condemned in general terms, without giv 

ing me an opportunity “of vindicating (not myfelf, for I defire to be 
out of the queflion, but) the doétrines delivered in my fermon, coc. 


things which ] rege y' perfuade dj In Miv confe) rence are not onl: ’ contain 
in 
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in the word of God, but are the very bafis of that apoftolical church, 


in which you and | have the honour to be minitters, 
_ WILLIAM ROMAINE 
London, Mar. 17, 1770. Refor of Black-Frisn” 
If Dr. A. foould think proper to anfwer thefe challengers, he will, 
erhaps, on this occafion, fee caufe to refume that excellent pen with 
which he fo ably defeyded the Chriitian religion from the attack of 
Mr. David Hume*; and employ it, efpecially, againft that part of 
this tract in which the writer hath, in an extraordinary manner, {e- 
conded the moit daring efforts of the Trec-thinkers, by reprefenting 
many things in the Holy Scriptures as totally inconfiftent with human 
reafon: fee pages t5 and 16. We fhall not tranfcribe the paffages, 
becaufe we would not be acceffary to the furnifhing out fo rich an 

entertainment to the enemies of Revelation. 


5S ER M ON 5S. 

T, Numbers no Criterion of Truth: Or, the Hiftory of the Prophet 
Micaiah, confidered and applied—before the Proteitant Diffenting 
Miniflers of Cumberland, at their general Meeting in Cockermouth, 
Aug. 16. 1769. By Radcliffe Scolefield. Buckland. 

Altho’ we feldom give a particular account of fingle fermons, yet 
when any thing unufual or problematical appears in their titles, pro- 
mifing to excite the curiofity of our Readers, we have thought that a 
deviation from our cuflomary filence, on fuch occafions, fo far as might 
be neceflary to explain an ambiguous advertifement, would be gene- 
rally acceptable. ‘Thus, on the prefent occafion, fome may be glad 
to know in what manner, or to what purpofe, the propofition which 
ftands at the head of this difcourfe, is applied by the preacher. 

From the ftory of the 400 priefts of Baal who prophefied falfely to 
Ahab, and from Micaiah’s fingle but true prophecy of a contrary te- 
nor, and from the noble declaration + which he made on that occa- 
fion, Mr. S. draws feveral juft inferences {n favour of integrity and 
courage in the exercife of the facred minifterial funtion ; exhorting 
his brethren to perfevere, ftedfaftly, in {peaking what they apprehend 
to be agreeable to the word and will of God, without regard to the 
oppolition they may meet with from a majority of numbers, of con- 
trary principles, even though that majority fhould be countenanced 
by the powers of the earth, and fhould aflemble againft them like the 
409 prophets of Baal, a bench of bifhops, or an affembly of divines. 
Ee goes farther, and earneitly cautions his brethren againft becoming 
Jukewarm in the caufe of truth, and fuffering the temptations and 
difficulties they may experience, their indolence, felf intereft, or love 
of popularity, to bias theirjudgment, weaken their zeal, and ¢hrow 
their expreffions into obfcurity. We are afraid this is the cafe with 
miany a tiinid clergyman, who hides or fuppreiles his real fentiments, 
on very important points, merely for the fake of rendering his own 
fituation quiet and eafy. 


ee 


* See our account of Dr. Adams’s Effay in anfwer to Mr. Hume’s 
Effay on Miracics, Review, vol. vi. p. 71. 
+ © As the Lord liveth, what the Lord faith unto me, that will I 
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But though the author of this difcourfe may be thought to have 
fhewn a narrownefs of fpirit, in the manner of his introducing the 
bench of bifhops and aflembly of divines; and though the fermon 
may appear to be calculated, fuitably to the occafion on whichit was 
preached, merely to affert and maintain the principle of feparation 
from the eftablifhment ; yet we muft obferve, that Mir. S. does not 
feem to be an uncharitable perfon, or a bigot to the caufe of the Dif- 
fenters. For, in his dedication to the Rev. Mr, Samuel Dawfon, who 
we fuppofe, is a cle-gyman of the national church, he thus expreffes 
the pleafure he has received from reflecting on the profpect | moft of 
our Readers, we apprehend, will think it a very diftant one] of a 
farther reformation in the church, and confequently, of her greater 
increafe, profperity and glory. 

‘ Give me leave, fays he, to exprefs the pleafure which I have re- 
ceived from reflecting, that there are perfons rifing up in the cita- 
blifhed church, who breathe fomething of the fame noble fpirit which 
animated the breaft of the Prophet Micaiah. From fuch appearances 
[cannot help looking forward with fatisfaction to fome future © ra, 
in the hope of that glorious and long wifhed-for event, a reformatioz 
arifing from the clergy themfclves. I f.gure in my imagination, a pe- 
riod, when all the worthy and confcientious part of that reverend 
body of men fhall no longer have their minds haraffed with pre- 
{criptions and articles of human compofure ; but nobly ftrengthen- 
ing, and ftrengthened by each other, they will plead, and plead ef- 
fectually, for that liberty wherewith Chrift hath made them free ; 
and render the church all glorious within. If [ am too fanguine in my 
hopes, I do not outgo the wifhes of many fincere friends to the inte- 
refts of truth and Chriflianity, of every denomination. It is evena 
circumftance no longer to be concealed, that the moit wife and ex- 
cellent members of the church join heartily with thofe who have 
been reprefented, though falfely, as its bitter enemies, in this with, 
viz. that while Deifts on the one hand, and Enthofiafts on the other, 
are taking fuch advantages againft the public teachers of religion, 
they might not have it in their power to urge, with any degree of 
plaufibility, that thefe either preach contrary to thofe articles which 
they have folemnly fub{cribed, or, through an adherence to them, 
deliver doctrines which, on {cripture authority, they cannot defend.’ 

&> The Author will, wehope, forgive our departing, in the fore- 
going little extract, from his method of punctuation ; in which, he 
is, in truth, fo bad a guide, that there is no fuch thing as bearing 
to follow him. If he be a young man, as we fuppoie, from his open 
manner, and the free fpirit of this difcourfe, we would advite him to 
becoine better acquainted with the nature and ufe of commas and 
femi-colons, before he appears again in print. 

AL Gofpel reguifites to acceptable Prayer. Ata monthly Affociation 
1n Unicorn-Yard, Tooley-flreet, Southwark, on 'Thurfday Feb. 22. 
1770. By Benjamin Wallin. Buckland. 

lil. The Origin of our Grievances, a Sermon. By Thomas Bede 
ford, M.A. gto. 6d. Wilkie, 1770. 

_Weconfider this not as.a real fermen, but as a wel!-devifed poli- 
tical pamphlet, on the court-fide of the queition, with regard to our 
Prefent divifions ;—for there is net 2 word in the title, to inform us 
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of the time or place where this pretended Sermon was preached, no 
intimation of the preacher’s per/uafion, whether of ihe eftablithed 
church or of the Diffenters, nor mention of his preferment, if of the 
former, or hisrefidence, or congregation, if the latter,— as is cufto. 
mary in publications of this fort. Mr. Bedford, therefore, may be 
the Duke of Bedford, for aught we know; or he may be, as a gen- 
tleman of humour expreffed it, ‘ that impudent fellow Modeflus,? 
or, peradventure, that worthy and revd. divine old Siybcots.—But, 
be the author whoever, or whatever he may, his produétion js a 
fenfible one, and deferves to be read with attention.—A very fhort 
paflage, however, may ferve as a fpecimen of the manner in which 
it is written, vz. 

¢ The Roman orator, when he would alarm the fenate and people 
againit Catiline, and the reit of the confpirators, gives their private cha- 
racters, as well as ‘their public faults, from a prefumption, that, how- 
ever appearances may differ, yet there is always fome analogy be. 
tween both. And it is equally a duty incumbent upon us at this 
time, to examine narrowly into the characters and views, the dife- 
rent paflions and refentments, of thofe who tell us that our liberties 
are in danger, or addrefs themfelves to our confidence, by propoting 
to ftand forth as the guardians and protectors of a bleffing fo dear and 
valuable to us all. And when the infidel and the b/a/phemer hhall 
appear foremoft in this liit of champions, his intentions to ferve the 
public will be juftly fufpected; it being abfurd to conceive fuch op- 
pofite ideas of liberty and virtue.’ 

It may not be improper to add, that this difcourfe is not a piece of 
mere party-invective. ‘The Author proceeds like an able inveftiga- 
tor, in his inquiry into the fource of our prefent political grievances ; 
which he derives from the too fudden increafe of private wealth in 
this country, the ambitious fpirit of the rich, and the general preva- 
lence of luxury among all ranks. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
HE hint given by a ‘ a conftant Reader of the Monthly Re- 
view, ‘ who figns his name SuFFotcrensis, is under confidera- 
tion; but it is feared the adopting his fcheme would be attended 
with too great anexpence. A new affociate muift be engaged ; and the 
materials which our Correfpondent hath enumerated, would coft a 
very confiderable fum. 

The letter from X. X. did not come to hand till after the fhort ac- 
count of the book which is the fubjet of that letter, was drawn up, 
and the article difmiffed. 

¢> Bi/bop Biggs in our next. 





ERRATA in the laft Review. 
Article X. Pennant’s Indian Zoology, Part 1. for Price 18 s. read 
165. fewed. 
Page 194, line 11 from the bottom, before European nations, add 
Some. 
Page 201, line 14, for one death, read zot one death. 
Page 209, line 3 from the bottom, for phenomena, read phexomenom 








